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The Columbia Flows to the Land 
by Richard L. Neuberger 


Maury Maverick’s San Antonio by Audrey Granneberg 


Living on a Low Income by M. L. Brown 


With Comment by 8 Auditors: Walter D. Edmonds, Sherwood Eddy, Mordecai Ezekiel 
Ralph Borsodi, Arthur L. Pollard, Hazel Kyrk, Josephine Lawrence, Abraham Epstein 


“But, Grandpa... .// 


“YOU never had to go to a luncheon, then to a bridge party, and then rush home to press a 


dress so you could go to the movies. Times have changed since you courted grandma. Things 
are more—more—” 


“COMPLICATED’S the word you want, Bet. You do seem to do a lot of running around. But 
then, you don’t have to pump and tote water, or churn butter, or bake bread, or clean a lot of oil 
lamps, or stoke the stove for that iron you’re using. Why, when your grandmother wanted to 
go to town, I used to spend a half a day taking her. And you drive in for a movie! Most of the 


things you do, we didn’t have time for.” 


F LIFE seems more complicated today, 

it’s because we have time to undertake 
more things we want to do—because the 
routine duties of life have been made simpler 
and easier. Meals cooked at the turn of a 
switch, water available at the turn of a 
faucet, washboard and carpet beater banished 


—these are some of electricity’s contri- 
butions to progtess. General Electric scien- 
tists and engineers, by finding still more ways 
for electricity to shoulder the routine and 
unpleasant duties, help provide for the 
people of America still more time to enjoy a 
richer, happier, and fuller life. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR—SEE THE G-E ‘‘HOUSE OF MAGIC’’—SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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“WE, THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity...” 


We, the members of Cooperative Distributors, to- 
gether with millions of our fellow citizens, in order ~. 
to underwrite and guarantee these purposes of the 
founders of our hation, have gathered ourselves into 
cooperative organizations designed to further democ- 
racy by extending it into our economic life. 

We have established businesses which are owned 
and controlled by the people they serve, in which each 
member has one vote regardless of the amount of his 
investment; in which labor is treated justly; in which 
profits are returned to members in proportion to their 
purchases. 

Cooperative Distributors is one of these businesses 
—a national consumers cooperative affiliated with The 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. Owned by more 
than 3,600 individual members, and more than 200 
cooperative stores; CD has grown since its organiza- 
tion in 1933—at the depth of the depression—into 
one of the best known institutions in the cooperative 
movement in the United States. 

No matter where you live, or how isolated you are 
from a shopping center, CD services are made avail- 
able to you, in city or country, in every state and 
territory, through mail distribution. CD is a mail 
order cooperative. 

CD is also a retail store, where consumers in the 
New York area do their shopping. 

In addition to these two services, CD serves a grow- 
ing number of consumer clubs and cooperative 
societies which purchase the ‘“‘cooperative CD label’ 
line at wholesale. 

CD is an active unit of a growing cooperative 
movement, and as such it does its part: 

®to encourage the organization of local consumer 
cooperative clubs which will develop into cooperative 
societies to be linked with CD and other coopera- 
tive wholesalers as a part of the nation-wide co- 
Operative movement. 

®@ to awaken the people of the country to a realiza- 
tion of their power when organized as consumers; 
® to join with other social movements in paving the 
way to an economic democracy based on production 
for use instead of for profit. 

We invite you to participate with us in this challeng- 
ing enterprise. 


TEAR THIS OUT— MAIL IT TODAY 


COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
A National Mail-order Consumers Cooperative 
116 EAST 16 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: I believe in the effort to further democracy in economic 
life through consumers cooperation. Please send me a descriptive 
folder and catalog, FREE. 
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George V. Denny, Jr. 


founder and moderator of ‘America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air,” famous radio hour, and president of 
Town Hall, New York, each month will conduct 
CURRENT History’s newest editorial feature—a 
thought-provoking department entitled: ‘‘What’s 
YOUR Opinion?” 

Each month this department will present, im- 

partially and fairly, a cross-section of American 
opinion on the most pressing problems before our 
country today. Concise, well-reasoned opinions will 
bring out all sides of outstanding questions. 
_ CURRENT History is proud to make this contri- 
bution to the task of keeping our people informed 
on controversial questions of the hour. Sooner or 
later the American people must settle these ques- 
tions with their votes. CURRENT History there- 
fore presents 


What’s YOUR Opinion ? 


You will find this monthly department conducted 
by Mr. Denny exciting and highly informative. Each 
month Mr. Denny will assemble authoritative opin- 
ions on some controversial question, by outstanding 
economists, statesmen, business and _ professional 
leaders, journalists and educators—as well as a 
special section of opinions by readers of CURRENT 
History. If you want to know what your fellow 
citizens are thinking on the vital questions of our 
day—and why they are thinking it—if you want to 
test your own Opinion against the opinions of other 
Americans—read and contribute to CURRENT His- 
TORY’s new department, “What's YOUR Opinion?” 


Can Democracy Put Men 
Back to Work? 


America’s No. 1 economic headache is the current 
topic before CURRENT History’s new department. 
You will know a lot more about America’s un- 
employment problem, and perhaps feel more hope- 
ful about solving it, if you read the July issue of 
CurRENT History. To get this dynamic feature for 
July and for five additional months, to get also the 
many other authoritative features and articles which 
appear in CURRENT History, fill out the coupon 
below. It entitles the readers of Survey Graphic to 
receive the next six issues of CURRENT HIsTory at 
the low cost of only $1. 


REGULAR RATE $3.00 A YEAR 
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ale. voice of a friend. Reassuring words from father, 


Pennies mother, son or daughter. A hurried call for aid in the t 


night. You cannot set a price on such things as these. i) 


For Wings Yet this is true—telephone service is cheap in this H 


country. No other people get so much service, and such | 


— 


good and courteous service, at such low cost. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San 


Francisco 
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The Gist of It 


IN ANTICIPATION OF THE ELECTION OF 
Maury Maverick as mayor of San Antonio 
on May 9 we commissioned Audrey Granne- 
berg, who knows that historic old city first- 
hand and also sociologically from pecans to 
politics, to add a portrait of Maury’s muni- 
cipality to our growing album of community 
portraits. Miss Granneberg (page 421) gives 
the background of a Fusion campaign in the 
shadow of the Alamo; catches the flavor of 
one of the most extraordinary cities in Amer- 
ica; and, in so doing, indicates that Maury 
Maverick, as mayor, will be as potent a 
national influence and example as he was 
during his several terms in Congress. 


IT HAS SEEMED TO BE THE ASSIGNMENT OF 
the managing editor on the eve of every In- 
dependence Day in recent years to point to 
certain developments which seem to flaunt 
the Founding Fathers. This year it is a rising 
tide of prejudice and legislation directed 
against aliens, legitimately in this country, 
who have not yet managed to get their citi- 
zenship papers. (Page 427). Mr. Weybright, 
a native Marylander and author of a biog- 
raphy of Francis Scott Key, examines the 
actual situation underlying recent drastic bills 
threatening to citizen and non-citizen alike, 
passed or introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


MIcHAEL M. Davis IS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics, under the auspices of which Miss 
Gladys Swackhamer recently studied the choice 
and change of doctors by 365 self-supporting 
families of low income in New York City. 
His article, discussing this important pioneer- 
ing study of medical consumers (page 431), 
has important middle class bearings which 
will be carried forward in a subsequent 
study and report. 


M. L. BROWN INTRODUCES HIMSELF (PAGE 
436), and the editors introduce in turn the 
eight distinguished commentators upon his 
letter to Survey Graphic. Herewith we want 
to thank Mr. Brown for sharing his vital 
experiences on behalf of better understand- 
ing of life and living, and also the eight 
_auditors of the American scene who have 
discussed Mr. Brown's letter and account- 


book. 


IN HIS BOOK. ‘OUR PROMISED LAND” (Mac- 
millan, $3) Richard L. Neuberger, of the 
staff of the Portland Oregonian, made the 
Northwest come alive as the fulfillment of 
Thomas Jefferson's dream of a vast empire 
in the Columbia River Valley. Now, as the 
time draws near for the giant Grand Coulee 
dam, with its waterways and powerlines, to 
transform the sagebrush to busy garden land, 
Mr. Neuberger brings us up to date. Page 
440. ) 


FoR THE LAST OF A Survey Graphic SERIES 
on the Anatomy of Government we turn to 
the chief of the Washington Bureau of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. His subject: the 
presidential press conference. (Page 446.) 
As a device of government it is pretty much 
what the President and the press corps choose 
to make it—and a unique American institu- 
tion. Mr. Brandt is one of the scores of 
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and rose right up the ladder—using their 
WPA experience and retraining to do what 
they'd never been able to do before. Page 
458. 


newspapermen, all on an equal footing, who 
go to the White House twice a week for 
twenty minutes. He writes as one of the 
more experienced question-askers, but at the 
same time an objective observer of trends 
and events at both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO ALFRED FRIENDLY, FRESH 
out of college, took a wander-year, and in 
the course of it traveled the trail that the 
Joads took in John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of 
Wrath.” The record of his pause in Califor- 
nia, in the carrot-raising section, is reported. 
Page 460. 


Douc Las H. MACNEIL, DIRECTOR OF INVES- 
tigation of the New Jersey Delinquency Com- 
mission, tells real stories of WPA workers— 
Horatio Alger come true. They got new jobs 
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Ewing Galloway 
THE ALAMO 


Symbol of Texan independence, “remembered” by Houston’s men in 1836 and by every schoolchild since 
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Maury Maverick’s San Antonio 


by AUDREY GRANNEBERG 


In the shadow of the Alamo, history is being made by a 


“maverick American” and a picturesque old Texas city of 


265,000, which is nearly half Spanish-American, and where ail 


others except Negroes are called Anglo-Americans. An out- 


standing social portrait in Survey Graphic’s album of United 


States communities in transition. 


NATIONAL ATTENTION WAS FOCUSED ON SAN ANTONIO ON 
May 9 when Maury Maverick, leader of the progressive 
bloc in Congress for the last two sessions, was elected 
San Antonio’s mayor. For several months preceding the 
election a vicious multi-cornered political battle had been 
fought. Men and issues seemed to be hopelessly confused 
by election day. Then Maverick, in a record-shattering 
vote, was swept into office, defeating the very machine 
that last summer prevented his reelection to Congress. 
His election came just one hundred years after his grand- 
father, the late Samuel Maverick, was named mayor of 
San Antonio. 


Of most immediate significance to Texas is the fact 


that for the first time in twenty years the power of one 
of America’s mightiest old political machines is broken. 
For twenty years the city has been “corrupt and con- 
tented” under the same unconquerable political masters. 
But this year San Antonio, weary and ashamed of ma- 
chine government, was in a mood to listen to Maverick’s 
vigorous orations on city management, on honest and 
economical government. People on the streets on May 
10 told each other over and over, “The machine is dead” 
—as though only by repeating it could they come to be- 
lieve it. 

Maury Maverick (called simply “Maury” by all San 
Antonians) not only overthrew the machine that defeated 
him last August, but he brought the New Deal to San 
Antonio. The historic old city has usually been very 
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conservative; and when Maverick was sent to Congress it 
was because of his pioneer stock and his tremendous 
personal popularity, not because of his outspoken pro- 
gressive views. Striking evidence of a quickened liberal- 
ism in the South is the fact that he now holds the most 
potent position in Texas local politics, less than a year 
after his defeat in the congressional primaries and in the 
face of the same virulent opposition which branded him 
a communist, a rabble-rouser and a ClO-lover. 

The new mayor’s career has closely paralleled that of 
New York’s Mayor La Guardia, for whom the Texan 
holds a deep admiration. Like La Guardia, Maverick 
was ‘defeated for reelection as a liberal congressman. 
Like La Guardia, he came back to his home city to de- 
clare war on machine government. He named his Fusion 
party after La Guardia’s. He holds the same type of 
theories of local government: reform, the city manager 
plan, economy in administration, a fair deal to labor, and 
a voice in government by minority groups. He modeled 
his campaign along the same lines as La Guardia, empha- 
sizing local issues rather than long range social theories. 

Maverick feels that his election in erstwhile conserva- 
tive San Antonio is an object lesson for the New Deal 
and for all progressives. On election night he said: “The 
cardinal sin of liberals is letting their political fences sag. 
My election shows that progressives must be practical, 
understand their people, and have a strong political or- 
ganization.” In his earlier campaigns he had always de- 


A city for tourists: tropical trees line the banks of the river with its fifty bridges 


pended on what he called “hell-and-high-water votes” 
—votes that went to him in spite of anything because he 
was so well known and well liked. Last summer he 
learned that only careful organization could defy a power- 
ful machine, and he set out to build a strong political 
coalition of his own. His Fusion ticket organized all the 
elements which were friendly to his progressive views: 
youth, women, middle ‘class reform groups, Mexicans and 
labor. 


Mexicans after Santa Anna 


THE CITY OVER WHICH Maury MavericK WILL RULE Is 
one of the most interesting and individualistic in Amer- 
ica. It is also one of the oldest. More than three centuries 
ago, in 1536, a Spanish explorer is said to have come upon 
an Indian village on the present site of San Antonio, 
making it the oldest identifiable community in the United 
States. In 1691, a wandering expedition stopped there 
long enough to say a mass and to rename the village for 
St. Anthony of Padua. Since 1718, when Spanish soldiers 
settled there to prevent the French from expanding south- 
ward, San Antonio has been an important military post 
under five flags—Spanish, Mexican, Texan, Confederate 
and United ‘States. 

In 1731, Franciscan missionaries led four small Indian 
tribes from the Gulf Coast of Texas to the San Antonio 
River, where they could settle on the land with the as- 
surance of a steady water supply. Each mission was a 
complete fortress for protection against the marauding 
Apaches and Comanches. 

After more than two centuries these four missions still 
stand in the heart of the city. Classes in military science 
visit them yet to study the defense strategy once so effec- 
tively employed there. Each chapel is intact, the fortress 
walls have been dug out and restored by WPA labor 
(a project sponsored by Maury Maverick), and the irriga- 
tion ditches are still actively in use. The tower of the 


San Jose mission was dynamited—allegedly by the Ku: 


Klux Klan—during the intolerant post-war period, but 
it has since been rebuilt. (The Klan is stirring again in 
the South, and its blazing red neon cross has been seen 
from the San Jose tower on recent nights.) 

San Antonio’s early history was stormy, violent, and 
not strictly according to history book regulations. But 
San Antonians cherish their spectacular past, and Texas 
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Independence Day, on March 
2, is still as important to them 
as the Fourth of July. On clear 
days the lone star flag of the 
Texan republic floats over the 
handsome Milam Building. The 
Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, and even the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, are 
overshadowed in San Antonio 
by the Daughters of the Repub- 
lic of Texas. San Antonio’s an- 
nual fiesta with its Battle of the 
Flowers is held each April to 
commemorate the Battle of San 
Jacinto, in which Sam Hous- 
ton’s army finally defeated the 
Mexicans. No state in the 
Union, with the possible excep- 
tion of California, is so proud 
and self-conscious as Texas—and the typical Texan does 
not feel that California has anything to be proud about. 
“There wouldn’t be any California if we hadn’t got our 
independence.” 

In many ways San Antonio is still a Mexican city. Its 
gracious homes on the North Side are predominantly of 
Spanish-style architecture. Its South Side adobe houses 
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Home of Charlie Bellinger, Negro boss until his death in 1935 


and West Side shacks are reminiscent of any Mexican 
town. A myriad of delicate balconies adorn its downtown 
buildings and overhang the banana-tree-lined banks of 
the lazy river, which loops under fifty bridges through 
the middle of town. But its most distinctive feature is its 
100,000 Mexican residents, with their primitive living 
standards. The average “Anglo-American” (as San An- 
tonians call Americans of European stock) will tell you: 
“If you paid the Mexicans more than 10 cents an hour 
they'd work only two or thtee days and then quit, be- 
cause they would have enough money for beans and 
tortillas for a week.” 


Pecans and Politics 


Tue Mexicans or San ANTONIO ADD TO THE COLOR AND 
quaintness of the city. They also present a desperate social 
and economic problem for which no answer has as yet 
been found. Nearly all are poverty-stricken and a major- 
ity of the 20,000 Mexican families are dependent on gov- 
ernment aid. One result is that the general level of wages 
in San Antonio is lower than in all but a few cities in 
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the Deep South, according to figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The bulk of the nearly 40 percent of 
San Antonio’s population that is Mex- 
ican lives in the area west and a little 
south of the business section. A visitor 
walking westward along West Com- 
merce or Dolorosa Street will gradually 
feel more and more like a foreign tour- 
ist unless he reads and speaks Spanish. 

Close to colorful Santa Rosa Street and 
Produce Row is the district where San 
Antonio’s vice is officially segregated 
(for the convenience of the Army boys, 
and over the continuous protests of the 
Mexican families who have to live 
there). Here also is found the highest 
rate of crime and juvenile delinquency 
in the entire city. 

Extending far beyond this and cover- 
ing miles of the West Side is one of the 
foulest slum districts in the world. 
Floorless shacks renting at $2 to $8 per 
month are crowded together in crazy 
fashion on nearly every lot. They are mostly without 
plumbing, sewage connections or electric lights. Open, 
shallow wells are often situated only a few feet from 
unsanitary privies. Streets and sidewalks are unpaved 
and become slimy mudholes in rainy weather. 

The shocking results of the slum conditions can be 
seen in terms of high disease and deathrates. San An- 
tonio has the highest tuberculosis rate of any large city 
in the United States. In 1937 there were 310 deaths from 
tuberculosis per 100,000 population among the Mexicans, 
138 among the Negroes, and 56 among the Anglo-Amer- 
icans. The infant deathrate was 144 per 1000 live births 
among the Mexicans, 105 among the Negroes, and 51 


' Pictures, Inc. 
Like his grandfather 100 years ago, Maury is now mayor 
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Army center, oil and trade center, the skyline is like that of any metropolis 


among the native white Americans. Many of these deaths 
were due to diarrhea and enteritis. 

The Negroes of San Antonio, as can be guessed from 
the comparative death and disease rates, are better off 
economically than the Mexicans. They comprise only 8 
percent of the population and have access to enough jobs 
in domestic service and common labor to make most of 
them fairly secure. 

Mexican families with incomes of more than $300 a 
year are in the upper stratum and are considered well 
off. Cotton pickers earned only 40 to 50 cents per hun- 
dred pounds in Texas last year, and not all Mexicans _ 
who wanted to could find jobs in cotton, for two reasons. 
Mechanization—the increasing use of tractors and cotton 
choppers—has taken many jobs; and cotton acreage has 
decreased, due to the AAA crop control program and 
to low cotton prices. Sugar beets, the other main source 
of migratory agricultural jobs for the Mexicans, are also 
being cultivated and harvested by machine and by local 
labor in the northern states to an increasing extent. 

In San Antonio the industry employing the most Mex- 
icans, pecan shelling, is just now emerging from a pro- 
longed shutdown. Under the old system of hand shelling, 
from one to twelve thousand Mexicans were employed 
at various seasons of the year. An average pecan sheller 
could earn about 5 cents an hour or $2.50 per week. In 
February 1938, a wage cut was announced and several 
thousand Mexican pecan shellers were on strike. The 
operators claimed they could not afford to pay even $2.50 
a week. The pickets were tear-gassed, beaten with pistols 
and baseball bats, and more than a thousand of them 
were thrown into jail. The strike was finally arbitrated 
and ended in a compromise. 

Again in October 1938, when the Fair Labor Standards 
Act went into effect, the San Antonio pecan shelling in- 
dustry closed down. In December a special hearing was 
held to determine whether the industry required a tem- 
porary exemption from the 25 cents an hour minimum 
wage provision. The operators had asked for a six-manth 
period of exemption during which they would gradually 
install machinery. They called this a “learning period,” 
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by Russell Lee for FSA 


Nearly 40 percent of the population is Mexican; and the West Side is a slum district without plumbing or electricity 


but the canny wage-hour examiner proved that the Mex- 
icans could learn to shell pecans in the mechanized plants 
within a few hours or days. The hearing degenerated 
into an attempt to convince the principal pecan operator 
—white-haired, distinguished-looking Julius Seligmann— 
that San Antonio, being part of the United States, should 
pay an American level of wages. 

The industry’s petition for exemption was denied, and 
machines were installed by Seligmann. Under this new, 
partly mechanized system, only two or three thousand 
workers will need to be employed the year round, but 


A majority of the 20,000 Mexican families depend on government aid 
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they will earn 25 cents an hour, an increase in wages of 
500 percent. 

The attitude of the community at large toward the 
stranded Mexicans is a mixture of indifference and re- 
sentment. “They ought to be sent back to Mexico,” is a 
commonly offered solution for unemployment. But most 
Mexicans cannot legally be deported. Many are citizens 
and most of the rest have children born in the United 
States. 

Until the appearance of Maury Maverick in San An- 
tonio politics, the Mexican vote had usually been con- 
trolled by the politicians who happened to be 
in power by the artless device of paying $1.50 
each for the Mexicans’ poll taxes. Few Mexican 
workers could afford this sum on their meager 
earnings, and when some good angel paid it for 
them they usually voted “right.” 

Maverick obtained a few Mexican votes in 
1932 when he was elected tax collector as the re- 
form candidate of the Citizens’ League, and 
more in 1934 when he was elected to Congress. 
After he had served one term in Washington the 
Mexicans accepted him as a friend, and in 1936 
the West Side gave him a majority. This was 
the first time the Mexican vote had ever been 
captured by an opponent of the machine, and 
during the city campaign, just over, the West 
Side was frantically wooed by all factions for its 
bloc of votes. 


From Maverick I to Maverick II 


San ANTONIO’S PECULIAR POLITICAL MACHINATIONS 
pervade and influence every facet of its complex 
life and reach out far beyond the city boundaries 
to affect a vast hinterland dominated by San 
Antonio. West of the Deep South and east of 
California, this Spanish-American sphere of in- 
fluence stretches across southern Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 
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Throughout most of its existence San Antonio has been 
dominated by machine politics. For nearly a century, with 
the exception of a few brief periods, political bosses have 
ruled the city. First of the long-lived bosses to take the 
city’s government away from the Mexican politicians was 
Bryan Callaghan, an Irishman married to a Mexican 
woman. He took office in 1846. 

In 1885 his son, “King Bryan” Callaghan II, became 
mayor and held the office intermittently until his death 
in 1912. He was a well-educated, jovial, heavy drinking, 
benevolent despot with a handlebar mustache. He gave 
the city the parks he thought it needed, and died penni- 
less. (As part of the voters’ onslaught on machine gov- 
ernment in the recent election, one of this great Cal- 
laghan’s sons, running on the machine ticket, went down 
to inglorious defeat.) 

During a six-year interlude, after the death of “King 
Bryan,” a commission form of government was founded. 
But by 1917 a new boss was looming on the political 
horizon. He was, strangely enough, a Negro. Charlie 
Bellinger had made himself the kingfish of San Antonio’s 
underworld in the previous decade, and had acquired ex- 
tensive real estate holdings and a thriving loan business 
among the Negroes. 

According to published accounts, Bellinger made his 
‘start in politics by appealing to the pastors of the Negro 
churches to deliver the Negro vote to him in return for 
his promise to get the streets in front of the churches 
paved so that the Negroes could get to church more 
easily in rainy weather. Today the Negro section has 
many paved streets, sewer connections, schools, parks, 
fire houses, a library and a public auditorium. From 1918 
to 1935, while these favors were being dispensed, Bel- 
linger was what San Antonians call the “bag-man,” 
the real boss of local politics. He never sought public 
office, but the several thousand Negro votes which he 
“had in his pocket” formed a voting bloc that enabled 
him to control the city’s government. 

In the late twenties, Bellinger’s mayor was John Tobin 
(who was also part Mexican). When Tobin died in 1928 
he was said to have made a 
“deathbed request” that District 
Attorney C. M. Chambers suc- 
ceed him. When Chambers died 
in 1931, another alleged “death- 
bed request” decreed that the 
crown be passed on to City At- 
torney C. K. Quin. Quin was 
mayor continuously thereafter 
until 1939. When Charlie Bel- 
linger died in 1935, Quin per- 
sonally took over the machine 
and with it the city government. 

During Bellinger’s regime San 
Antonio was so wide open to 
bootleggers, gamblers and pros- 
titutes that it was called “The 
Free State of Bexar.” Now 
gambling is less rife, liquor is 
legal, and only the hundreds of 
prostitutes remain to remind 
one of the origin of the town’s » 
nickname. The number of pros- 
titutes is not a matter of exact 
knowledge; city Health Depart- 
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ment officials estimate that there are about 500, but news- 
papermen have put the number at 2000 and higher. One 
large area along the slums of Matamoros and Monterey 
Streets in the Mexican West Side is entirely peopled by 
these members of the oldest profession, with Anglo-Saxons 
outnumbering their Mexican competitors. In February a 
report by Dr. Adolph Berchelmann, chairman of the city 
Health Board, charged that: 


The health department should have some definite action 
regarding its red light district, and its control of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. Does it? San Antonio is associated with Shanghai 
as the most open vice center in the world! 


Cleaning up the slum and red light districts is still not 
a very popular idea—politically. San Antonians are more 
and more aware that something must be done to improve 
health conditions in the city; but the most conspicuous 
plank in the health commissioners’ platform in the recent 
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Pecan shelling—by hand—has been the local industry which employed the most Mexicans 
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campaign was cleaning out the swimming pools, not 
cleaning out the slums. Front page news for several days 
was the accusation made against former, unpopular ma- 
chine commissioner Rubiola that his chlorination of the 
swimming pools was hurting the fish. 

Maury Maverick and his health commissioner Hein 
have elaborate plans projected, not only to improve swim- 
ming pools but to beautify the parks and river, open play- 
fields for children in depressed areas, build public tennis 
courts and golf courses, install scientific garbage collection 
(the former administration was accused of distributing 
garbage rather than collecting it), and reorganizing the 
city Health Department with state and federal aid. Mave- 
rick is insisting that employes be chosen on a strict merit 
basis, breaking the tradition of political health appointees. 
All health job applications are now being made on special 
forms approved by the local medical society. Says Maury 
Maverick: “When I hire a bacteriologist he will have to 
know what a bug looks like!” 


Fusion in Texas 


THE COMPLEXITIES OF SAN ANTONIO POLITICS ARE PARTLY 
a result of the city’s peculiar economic base. Today San 
Antonio is building industries, but it has never been an 
industrial center. The primitive pecan shelling industry 
has always been the largest local employer of labor. The 
U.S. Army, which spends about $38 million a year in San 
Antonio, dominates the. city economically. Next in prom- 
inence is the oil industry which is being rapidly developed 
in southern Texas, and which brings into the city $30 
million a year in royalties, leases and payrolls. Third in 
importance is San Antonio’s large wholesale and retail 
trade. In addition, tourists alone spend an estimated $10 
million a year in San Antonio. The number of Mexico- 
bound travellers, however, has been reduced by the propa- 
ganda campaign of American oil companies against the 
Mexican policy of expropriation. 

Because of the small amount of industry in the city, the 
low wages, and the fact that nearly half the population 
is made up of Mexicans and Negroes, the financial bur- 
den of supporting the local government has been shoul- 
dered mainly by Anglo-American taxpayers. Consequently 
the voters have usually been definitely on the conservative 
side. When election time rolled around the politicians 
relied on the conservative business and banking interests, 
the harassed and tax-burdened middle class, the controlled 
vote of the Negroes and Mexicans, and the solid support 
of the underworld to keep them in power. The excellence 
of this policy is confirmed by the long term career of the 
machine. 

When Maury Maverick seriously challenged this con- 
trol he found himself defeated, for his “meddling,” in the 
1938 primaries. He lost by some 460 votes in the Demo- 
‘cratic primary to Paul Kilday, the brother of Mayor 
Quin’s police chief Owen Kilday, an old guard machine 
stalwart. 

In December, following a series of bribery scandals in 


the tax commissioner’s office, Mayor Quin and two of his - 


aides were suddenly, indicted by a hostile grand jury for 
misusing city funds. They were accused of paying out 
$3487 to over 400 individuals at the time of the election 
in which Maverick was defeated. Political commentators 
estimated that at least a thousand votes were purchased 
by this money. The district attorney’s office, controlled by 
Quin, found a defective indictment, and a visiting judge 
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later dismissed the charges. But the harm was done. A ~ F 


split in the machine had developed. 


The four commissioners who, with the mayor, con- | 


trolled the city government urged Quin to withdraw from 
the city campaign instead of trying for reelection on 


May 9. When he refused they drafted as their candidate - b 


for mayor one of their own number. Quin declared war 


on his over-ambitious commissioners by filling out his | 


own independent ticket. In March still another group en- 


tered the lists—the “Better Government” party of Leroy —| 
Jeffers, two of whose five candidates had held political 


jobs under the old machine. 
Meanwhile, Maury Maverick launched an energetic and 


colorful campaign for economy and progressive social | 


policies for San Antonio, His booming voice announced 
that he wanted to be mayor so he could “clean out the 
machine and bring San Antonio into the Union.” All 
classes and colors listened to him, and when the vote was 
counted San Antonio had a Fusion government. 

The election showed that the only large bloc of votes 
still controlled by the machine was the Negro section. 
His enemies had labeled Maury Maverick a “nigger- 
lover” and a southern traitor because he had voted for the 
anti-lynching bill. He expected to carry the Negroes 40 to 
60 percent, but about 80 percent of them, according to 
reliable authority, stuck to the machine. 


San Antonio Looks Ahead 


San ANTONIO TODAY IS AT THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW ADVEN- 
ture in city government. It has a liberal young crusader 
for mayor. Cattle ranchers long ago adopted the name 
of his conspicuous and respected family to mean “un- 
branded,” and scion Maury has pledged the people an 
independent, progressive, “maverick” administration. 

In addition to having new blood in its civic govern- 
ment, the U.S. Army is pouring federal millions into San 
Antonio’s economic bloodstream. The army’s immediate 
building program in the San Antonio area calls for the 
spending of $6 million. Increased allotments for national 
defense, including training, will mean still more millions 
for the impoverished city. 

This tremendous military spending has stimulated a 
steady boom in home building. Building permits have 
reached an all time high. Livestock yards have been ex- 
panded and packing plants enlarged. In the last four 
months cattle receipts, hog receipts, and sheep and goat 
receipts were all up 30 to 70 percent over a year ago. 

The Federal Housing Authority plans to employ 3000 
persons to build houses for 1200 in San Antonio’s West 
Side area to rent at the low rate of $2 a room per month 
(plus utilities). This is a start in the direction of slum 
clearance, which the new mayor heartily supports. 

What Maverick’s next move will be is uncertain. There 
are those who predict he will leave his present job to re- 
turn to Congress or to try for the U.S. Senate in 1940. It 
is just as likely, however, that he will confine himself to 
state and regional liberal politics. Newspapermen have 
already remarked that he might fit the governor’s chair 
better than the present flour-merchant governor, W. Lee 
O’Daniels, who courted votes by singing hill-billy songs 
over the radio, but who has already lost his popularity. 
In any event, whether the mayor chooses to remain home, 
to go on to the state capital, or to go back to Washington, 
the nation is destined to hear more of Maury Maverick 
and his San Antonio. 
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The Vanishing Alien 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


At a time when the alien is rapidly disappearing from the American 


scene many organized groups would speed the process by laws which 


might snarl the liberties of us all. Mr. Weybright looks beneath current 


legislative proposals from the viewpoint of a citizen. 


THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY THREE AND A HALF MILLION 
aliens in the United States, a number just about equal to 
the population of the state of Indiana. At first glance this 
may seem a staggering number of non-citizens to be en- 
joying the privileges of American life; but in our present 
population of a hundred and thirty million it actually 
represents the smallest percentage of aliens in our history. 
And these aliens are vanishing rapidly. This is significant. 
Last year, for example, eight aliens disappeared—through 
naturalization, departure or death—for every newcomer 
who entered the country. It is a slow process to take title 
to American citizenship. Five years is the shortest time in 
which it can be managed by an immigrant who is fortu- 
nate enough to settle right down in one spot, make last- 
ing friends who can be counted upon as references, and 
finally pass all the requirements for second papers. 


Our TOTAL IMMIGRATION QuoTA OF 153,774 HAS NOT BEEN 
filled for a decade; and since 1930 more people have left 
than have entered the United States. Yet in spite of the 
fact that the number of aliens is decreasing, with few re- 
placements, there is a popular feeling in many parts of the 
country that the United States faces a serious alien menace 
that must be met: with drastic measures. In the House of 
Representatives two bills have passed that would limit, 
without due process of law, the personal and property rights 
of non-citizens. In the Senate a number of bills have been 
introduced that, if enacted into law, would penalize even 
prospective citizens whose lack of citizenship is due to the 
federal government’s own delay. The government is now 
nearly a year behind in final disposition of petitions for 
citizenship. There are thousands of aliens who have ap- 
plied for citizenship but who have not lived in their dis- 
trict the necessary length of time; there are 325,000 who’ 
have had their first papers less than two years. In count- 
less communities which have never supported Americani- 
zation schools for adults there are thousands who find it 
difficult to meet the educational standards for citizenship. 
And in rural sections, especially in the West, where a day 
or a day and two nights of travel, with expenses for wit- 
nesses, are necessary to reach a naturalization office, there 
are numbers of aliens who are Americans in every way 
except for their final documents. 

Those who are alarmed by all these aliens frequently 
assume that most of them are undesirable. And to exploit 
the contention that the alien multitude is practically a for- 
eign invasion several legislators in Washington have delib- 
erately added to the total of all immigrants the tourists, 
business travelers and diplomats who enter the United 
States for a limited visit—they would lump in, for exam- 
ple, the King and Queen of England, and their entourage, 
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as well as the thousands of nearby Canadians who briefly 
visit us for business and recreation every year. 

One is led to suspect that those who advocate drastic 
legislation against our vanishing aliens are either extraor- 
dinarily ignorant—or that their proposals are motivated 
by something quite apart from the actual alien situation. 
Various studies have indicated that less than 3 percent of 
immigrants coming to this country have no intention 
of taking out citizenship. Contrary to popular belief, a 
great number of these are Britishers and Canadians who 
usually become acceptable members of the communities 
where they settle but persist in an understandable hope 
that they may yet spend their aging years in the familiar 
scenes of their childhood. Obviously the alien bills in Con- 
gress are not directed against Anglo-Saxons (with the 
exception of Harry Bridges, Australian labor organizer 
on the West Coast). They are, however, aimed at cutting 
off all immigration whatever, meaning refugees in par- 
ticular; and at tightening down on the foreign-born, espe- 
cially Mexicans and those from central and southern 
Europe who are loosely charged with diluting our native 
stock and threatening our political and social institutions; 
taking jobs away from citizens; filling the relief rolls. 


APOLOGISTS FOR SUCH LEGISLATION ARE USING THE WORDS 
race and racial stock too frequently for the comfort of 
thoughtful citizens. They are stimulating in this country 
the sort of fear-hatred formula which has been employed 
effectively by the Nazi party in Germany. Carried to ulti- 
mate conclusions, exclusion of all aliens from the United 
States would imply that we should call all our own citi- 
zens home from foreign lands, liquidate foreign invest- 
ments, halt foreign trade, and consider the United States 
a land sufficient unto itself. 

I am convinced that the average American is as con- 
cerned about what is best for America and Americans as 
are Senator Reynolds and Congressman Dies, who have 
attacked the alien, no matter what his status, as a parasite. 
However, I do not believe that the average American 
citizen can be persuaded to regard the alien from a purely 
humanitarian point of view. Compassion, like charity, he 
has been forced to admit, begins at home. So long as there 
are millions of citizens unemployed he can easily shrug off 
the plight of three and a half million non-citizens whose 
human rights are threatened by adverse legislation, and 
who are assailed in widely circulated printed matter. 

So it would seem the better part of wisdom for the 
humanitarian to view the alien, materially and politically, 
as he affects the citizen’s well being. Why else, indeed, in 
times like these, should the average citizen who is per- 
plexed about his own future support any cause? Would 
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it be to the citizen’s advantage, as Congressman Pace of 
Georgia has proposed to deport all aliens? Well, would it 
be to the advantage of the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
worker, the merchant, the teacher, preacher, doctor and 
financier, to sink the state of Indiana into the sea? That 
would mean three and a half million fewer mouths to 
feed, three and a half million fewer bodies to clothe, hun- 
dreds of thousands fewer homes to furnish and provide 
with necessities, at least seven hundred thousand fewer 
automobiles to tickle the cash registers of the nation. Or, 
to put it more mildly, which is preferable: three and a 
half million customers, consuming and producing in the 
United States, or these same three and a half million cus- 
tomers sent back where they came from behind a foreign 
tariff wall? 

At this moment no one is advocating the wide-open 
door to millions of new immigrants; so the above argu- 
ment should not be cunningly misconstrued into a rhetor- 
ical question: Why not invite three and a half million 
more aliens if they are such an asset to the United States? 
I am speaking of aliens already here, legally established 
as residents of the United States, and thereby protected by 
the basic provisions of the Constitution. 

Or would it be to the citizen’s advantage to register 
and fingerprint all aliens? It has been estimated that about 
7 percent of our native population cannot produce abso- 
lute proof of citizenship by birth. If you were suddenly 
hailed by a policeman in a distant state and asked to prove 
your citizenship or go to jail as an unregistered alien, 
could you, with certainty, produce credentials? Let us 
assume that you are of the migratory working class, with- 
out a passport, without family doctor or minister, perhaps 
without a family. On one occasion, during the alien hunts 
conducted by former Secretary of Labor Doak, 632 people 
of doubtful citizenship were jailed overnight. It was later 
discovered that only one man out of that 632 was actually 
an alien. It seems obvious that if free citizens wish to 
avoid harassment they will simply have to allow certain 
liberties to those who are not citizens. In no country in 
the world, including our own, can government be trusted 
to apply restrictive laws to a minority of its residents 
(including aliens) without threatening the citizen with 
search, seizure, possible punishment, for the “crime” of 
lacking proper identifying credentials. We are well aware 
of the general resentment in America of the acts of for- 
eign governments which have expropriated property or 
proscribed rights of Americans sojourning or doing busi- 
ness in those countries. It does not seem logical that such 
wrongs can be righted by imitating them. 


LET Us EXAMINE TWO BILLS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE House. 
One, the Hobbs bill (at this writing in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee), attempts to deal with deportable aliens 
whose native countries refuse to accept them. These de- 
portable aliens have served terms for felonies—such as 
narcotic selling and white slavery. Their homelands will 


not issue passports for them. Congressman Hobbs pre- - 


scribes internment, Rushed through Congress without 
hearings, that seemed plausible to the majority of congress- 
men. In actuality the Hobbs bill creates “concentration 
camps.” It would apply at this time to fewer than five 
hundred aliens. Even if it applied to but one, it would set 
up an institution which is not a prison, where people are 
committed for a definite term by the courts, but a con- 
centration camp where they are detained permanently on 
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the order, without right of appeal, of an arbitrary govern- — 


ment official. With no desire to favor a hardened crimi- 


nal, alien or otherwise, I can readily see how such a pro- — 
cedure, and future projections of it, would set a precedent — 


that might easily jeopardize the legal rights of citizens as 
well as non-citizens. If a problem exists which cannot be 
handled under our present deportation policy it would 
seem wise to have the subject studied by penologists and 
parole experts, as well as by the State Department which 
negotiates treaties with foreign nations. Meanwhile, aliens 
who come under the provisions of the Hobbs bill have 
already served their terms and, if they were citizens, would 
be released or paroled in the routine way. The bill also 
applies to anarchists—a word difficult to define in times 
of heated political controversy. It is not expected that the 
bill will pass in the Senate; or, if it does, that it will be 
approved by the President; or, if it should be, that it would 
be sustained by the Supreme Court. But it is a significant 
indication of the temper of Congress and, perhaps, of a 
large organized section of the people. The small House 
minority which opposed it in able and well reasoned de- 
bate was unable to halt its momentum. 


THE OTHER DRASTIC BILL WHICH HAS PASSED THE House 
(and which is now in the Senate Immigration Commit- 
tee) is the Dempsey bill. Its major provision calls for 
deportation of aliens advocating “any change” in govern- 
ment, even by constitutional means. If this bill were en- 
acted into law, it would be quite possible for a non-citizen 
who had joined a labor union, a church, a business or 
professional organization, which endorsed a major change 
in government procedure or policy, to be deported. As- 
sume, for example, that such revolutionary proposals as 
woman suffrage or direct election of Senators, were now 
heated issues. They might, well be construed as “change” 
in government. If a non-citizen belonged to an organiza- 
tion which advocated such reforms, he could be deported. 
More immediately, and closer home, suppose a religious 
group to which an alien belongs should commit itself 
to a sweeping change in the conduct of foreign affairs, as 
religious groups did during the Spanish civil war. One can 
easily picture an interpretation of the law which would 
penalize the alien member of such an organization even 
though he were only a passive bystander. And, even more 
immediately and closer home, imagine the application of 
this law to the non-citizen members of labor unions which 
have traditionally advocated and backed major changes 
in government and legislation. The Dempsey bill is appar- 
ently aimed at communists, fascists and other radical 
agitators. But Noah Webster and all his successors have 
never evolved a definition that can fit such categories 
when even an unpopular “opinion” becomes a “crime.” 

For the insurance of our own rights as citizens we are 
obliged to insure the rights of persons not citizens so 
long as they do not violate any of the criminal statutes 
that apply to citizens. The constitutionality of such stat- 
utes is determined by the Supreme Court which, we have 
every reason to believe, will never permit the expropri- 
ation of property or extinction of rights of the people— 
citizens and non-citizens—except by due process of law. 

The above bills appear to be written by authors who 
have failed to note the clarity with which the Constitu- 
tion says citizen when it means citizen and people or per- 
son when it means everybody. The foresight of the Con- 
stitution-makers in guaranteeing certain rights to all legiti- 
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mate residents in the United States was 
apparent as early as 1798, ten years after 
the Constitution was adopted. At that 
time a large number of Scotch and Irish 
immigrants were arriving. Many of them 
were critical of the conservative Federal- 
ist party, and some of them undoubtedly 
were associated with the propaganda 
efforts of the French revolutionists. The 
frightened Adams administration stam- 
peded Congress into passing a series of 
Alien and Sedition Laws in order to 
suppress the opposition. Jefferson and 
Madison opposed the bills, on the stump 
and in messages to state legislatures, so 
effectively that they were repealed be- 
fore they were applied to more than a 
handful of aliens. Those jailed were 
freed by Jefferson’s amnesty and eventu- 
ally some of them collected damages 
from the federal government. The Fed- 
eralist party which had attempted to 
muzzle its critics by branding them as 
aliens was wiped off the ballot by the 
voters within ten years. 

Again, in the decades just before the 
Civil War the incoming Irish and Ger- 
mans were made scapegoats in a difh- 
cult time. An anti-alien party sprang up 
in New England and the South. The 
Know-Nothing party, after several dis- 
graceful campaigns in which its greatest 
strength developed in the South where 
there were practically no aliens, went 
down to inglorious defeat in the election 
of 1860. The real issue of the day, slavery, 
could not be obscured by scapegoats. 

In the depression which followed the 
World War, many problems were blamed 
upon the immigrants who at that time 
were a much larger element in the pop- 
ulation than they now are. Foreign born 
citizens as well as aliens were discrimi- 
nated against; and eventually in 1921 
and 1924 the quotas were fixed so as to admit a limited 
number of immigrants from all countries and to favor 
the North European countries. Those quotas, with 
minor modifications, still stand. Now many legislators, 
mostly southerners, propose that immigration be halted 
entirely. Senator Reynolds of North Carolina and Senator 
Starnes of Alabama have introduced a series of measures 
to cut the quotas to 10 percent of their present number; 
they contend that foreigners have taken away jobs from 
native Americans, It is an index of troubled times when 
sudden and drastic measures, such as these Senators pro- 
pose, attract so much public support. There are very few 
aliens, or even foreign born citizens, in North Carolina 
and Alabama. But aliens are a popular distraction from 
real national problems. 

Too few native Americans, in times like these, whole- 
heartedly spring to the defense of the alien. It is a thank- 
less gesture, easily misunderstood, and takes guts. 

Aliens, no matter how imminent their naturalization, 
are now barred from federal work relief projects and 
from the relief rolls in many states, counties and cities. 
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Above: toil worn hands are taught to write in an Americanization class in a 
settlement house in Ohio. Below: sugar beet laborers go to school in Nebraska 


Immigrants likely to become public charges are not ad- 
mitted to the United States under the provisions of the 
federal law. That would seem to be protection enough 
against alien parasites. In addition, there are many fields 
of industry and many professions which bar non- 
citizens. 

The average citizen, acquainted with the facts, should 
be able to reach the conclusion that the alien question, as 
raised in Congress, scarcely exists. What does exist is a 
prejudice against the alien; and frequent misunder- 
standing of the native American by aliens. In the back- 
ground of all discussion of the subject lies a fear of the 
vast and puzzling worldwide human problem, the fear 
of communism and fascism, the fear of refugees. These 
are realities that Americans must face. But we must face 
them as Americans, it seems to me, and not as fright- 
ened or complacent imitators of race-conscious Europeans. 

We have never considered ourselves a superior race, 
final and complete, nor all outsiders as predatory, inferior 
people. The time is still near to us when all of our ances- 
tors were aliens. The Constitution-makers were aware of 
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that when they guaranteed certain liberties to all the people 
legally in this country. 


THE TIME MAY NEVER COME IN OUR LIFETIME WHEN THE 
decline of our United States population will compel us to 
invite large numbers of new people as we did during the 
century before 1924. But we cannot be assured that our 
industry, our agriculture—our tax support of govern- 
ment—can continue to grow without an expanding popu- 
lation. Certainly we cannot yet afford to turn our backs 
on the world. That is not the way America grew—not the 
way our industry, culture, or political institutions helped 
make us the richest nation on earth. To be poor and un- 
employed in a rich nation should not provoke the same 
ideas as to be poor and unemployed in a poor nation. 
It would be more to the point if we realistically attacked 
the problem of expanding our economy, and perhaps of 
arresting the ultimate decline in our population. 

That is a problem we may not genuinely face, except 
in connection with a limited number of refugees, for years 
to come. The question before us now is simply how we, as 
citizens, should deal with the aliens among us. 

Many individuals and organizations have predicted the 
possible effect of another alien scare such as that of the 
‘twenties. Late in April a National Emergency Confer- 
ence, meeting in Washington, rallied churchmen, educa- 
tors, labor leaders, students, lawyers, business men and 
legislators frankly to face the implications of an anti- 
alien drive. Speakers at that meeting made it clear that 
Congress is pushed by organized groups whose concep- 
tion of patriotism would make both Washington and Jef- 
ferson turn in their graves. 

It would be interesting to know how many of our 
three and a half million aliens are identified with either 
the fascist or communist movement in the United States. 


I am inclined to believe that the number is very small 


indeed. Fritz Kuhn, leader of the German-American ~ 


Bund, is a naturalized citizen; Earl Browder, leader of 
the communists, is a native Kansan. Whatever foreign in- 
fluence may motivate them, their organizations and their 
fellow-travelers, it comes from abroad; not from an alien 
colony in the United States. Undoubtedly they and their 
organizations exploit the grievances which certain foreign 
born as well as native Americans have against our pres- 
ent system of government. In hard times, grievances, how- 
ever, are not so easy to solve as if they were simply an 
alien problem. You can’t handily deport grievances. You 
can only remove the genuine causes of genuine grievances; 
and that can be done only patiently and earnestly after all 
the facts are in hand and the people are made aware of 
their true nature. 

The vanishing alien cannot honestly be made the scape- 
goat for problems which he did not create. Citizens, who 
are easily tempted to suspicion or hatred of aliens, and 
led impulsively to believe that drastic measures are neces- 
sary to extinguish all traces of the alien in our national 
life, should reflect upon the consequences to themselves. 
Slowly and inexorably we are assimilating the foreign 
born citizens, and their second and third generations. 
Surely we can assimilate the 3 percent of our population 
that is now serving its apprenticeship in Americaniza- 
tion. But we cannot do it by spying, suspicion, hatred, 
wholesale imprisonment, fingerprinting and deportation. 

Rather, we should encourage the Americanization and 
eventual naturalization of aliens now here—as a proof 
and a symbol that we can carry through a difficult time 
in our history the faith of the Founding Fathers and our 
alien ancestors whose deeds we are now celebrating—at 
New York and San Francisco—in the two most cosmo- 
politan and alien-built cities in the United States. 


. 


International 


Aliens into Americans: 126 men and women recently took the oath of allegiance in the U. S. district court at Philadelphia 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


A Doctor of Their Choice 


by MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


How does “free choice of a physician” actually work out in large American 


cities? How does the average man pick a doctor? In an article which chal- 


lenges many widely publicized notions, the chairman of the Committee on 


Research in Medical Economics tells what Gladys Swackhamer found when 


she investigated these questions among 365 self-supporting families in 


New York. 


WHEN FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Mary O’CoNNELL HAD PNEUMO- 
nia the church sent a doctor. Double pneumonia meant 
day and night nursing, besides doctor’s visits and extras. 
Ordinarily the O'Connells have paid their own way. 
They have lived all their lives in the same neighborhood, 
so you might expect that they would have had a family 
doctor. But they didn’t. 

After Mary got well the church discontinued the doc- 
tor, who lived in the neighborhood but whom they had 
never known before. Then Mr. and Mrs. O’Connell 
called in another local practitioner whom friends re- 
ported to be “good.” 

Before Mary’s illness both she and her father had an 
attack of “flu.” That doctor, recommended by a friend, 
looked after them and also told the father that he ought to 
have an operation for a hernia. But Mr. O’Connell earns 
only $28 a week as a skilled laborer in a bank building 
and he used up his sick leave during the influenza at- 
tack. So now he is waiting for his operation, “trying to 
hang on” until he has sick leave again and can get his 
pay while he is in the hospital. 

In order to save money the O’Connells are now living 
with Mrs. O’Connell’s father, a man of eighty-six who 
has diabetes. He has been treated for seven months by a 
neighborhood doctor who calls three times a week and 
charges $3 a visit. This $9 comes out of his industrial 
pension of $18 a week. How many more months will the 
treatments go on and, if they do continue long, will grand- 
father change to a clinic instead of keeping on with a 
private doctor? 

Mrs. O'Connell has rheumatism. She is stouter than 
she likes, and she has felt “run down” for some time. 
She has had a private doctor and has also used the out- 
patient department of a neighboring hospital a number 
of times in recent years. Recently she had a nose bleed 
and went to the clinic for treatment. 

The family does its own doctoring, also. For head- 
aches, indigestion and coughs they currently buy med- 
icines from local druggists. 

Why haven’t the O’Connells, through all these years, 
picked a neighborhood doctor to whom they could turn 
not only for serious sickness but for friendly advice and 
guidance in minor illness and anxieties? Perhaps because 
the O’Connells are not so medically sophisticated as 
Morris Fishbein; perhaps because they are just more or 
less average people. 

Are they average people? Are they typical of New 
Yorkers, who try to make ends meet and succeed most 
of the time? An important study recently completed in 
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New York raises just this question—and answers it. Miss 
Gladys Swackhamer* interviewed 364 families besides the 
O’Connells, families that were self-supporting on small 
incomes, living in three different parts of Manhattan. 
Her report shows that the O’Connells are not exceptions. 
Lower East Side, West Side and Upper East Side fam- 
ilies interviewed by Miss Swackhamer differed in na- 
tionality groupings and in other ways, but their experi- 
ences regarding medical care were found so much alike 
for all groups and all neighborhoods that all were tallied 
together in the final analysis. Miss Swackhamer had an 
initial introduction to a few families in two of the three 
districts through a neighborhood settlement house, but 
she picked the rest of her families at random. 


How DID THESE FAMILIES CHOOSE THEIR DOCTORS AND OTHER 
medical resources? How often and why did they change 
from one to another? How many had family physicians? 
Did they use a clinic because they preferred it or because 
it was free or next-to-free? How much did drugs, nurses, 
cultists and home remedies figure in their medical care?” 
What status must a medical consumer occupy with respect 
to income, sophistication, and access to medical resources 
before he can really be free to exercise a significant 
choice? 

The moment one begins to learn the actual experiences 
of families in their efforts to obtain medical care, these 
and similar questions fly up in all directions like mosqui- 
toes out of a marsh, Some such image is suggested by a 
paragraph in Miss Swackhamer’s cautiously worded find- 
ings. It reads as follows: 


The picture of choice and change of medical resources re- 
vealed by these family interviews must be viewed in the light 
of the number and variety of medical resources found in a 
large city and the tempo and confusion of metropolitan life. 
The uncoordinated pattern of the patients’ choices and the 
frequency of change reflect the number, variety and lack of 
coordination of medical resources in the community. The 
patients’ freedom of choice is found to result, on the one 
hand, in a confusion of choices, and on the other hand, in 
the necessity of accepting the care available without co- 
ordination. : 


Perhaps the word “uncoordinated” needs explanation. 
A coordinated choice would be one that was made as part 
of an informed and reasoned effort on the part of the 
patient to obtain satisfactory medical care. For example, 


* CHOICE AND CHANGE OF DOCTORS, by Gladys V. Swackhamer. 
Published by the Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. May 1939. Copy free on request to the 
committee, 
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choice would be guided, and might be coordinated, if the 
patient had a regular family physician such as always ap- 
pears in official medical descriptions of professional ser- 
vices. But realities do not correspond to these descriptions. 
“The family doctor,” says Miss Swackhamer, “is a van- 
ished ideal among two thirds of the families studied and 
is very imperfectly represented among the remaining 


third.” 


MorEoVER, FAMILIES DO NOT FALL INTO NEATLY SEPARATED 
categories of “medically indigent,” who use clinics and 
publicly provided care, and “medically self-sustaining,” 
who employ private doctors and who pay for hospital 
service. About half of all the families during a given year 
used both private care and what Miss Swackhamer calls 
“agency resources,’—clinics, hospitals and similar agencies 
through which service can be secured free or for nom- 
inal fees. There were some families who used private 
care only. They averaged a little better off financially 
than those who used agency resources only. But income 
was found not to be the only determining influence. Half 
the families had incomes between $1000 and $2000 a 
year; nearly a third fell below the $1000 level and a little 
more than a sixth had $2000 or more. None was on re- 
lief, though some families had experienced a period of 
dependency. The typical family utilized both private and 
agency resources, often during the same year or in the 
course of the same illness. 

For example, Mr. and Mrs. Kolvoski and their baby 
received care during two and a half years from two pri- 
vate physicians, one city hospital, one voluntary hospital, 
one convalescent home, two Department of Health clin- 
ics and one industrial clinic. They were a marginal fam- 
ily with an income less than $100 a month and once, 
for a brief period, were on relief. 

Consider the Cenci family of three. They were better 
off; the father is a baker, the son a clerk. They had 
about $2000 to live on last year. For the twenty years, dur- 
ing which they had lived in the same apartment house, 
they had had practically no need for medical care and 
no acquaintance with doctors. Then in a seven months’ 
series of sicknesses they utilized, usually on the advice 
of friends and neighbors, two private practitioners, three 
specialists, three hospitals and one cultist, spent over 
$2000 and exhausted most of their savings. 

Drugs were found to be a very important form of med- 
ical resource in the lives of these families. “Three out of 
four households,” says Miss Swackhamer, “reported fre- 
quent use of proprietary medicines.” One in every eight 
households reported using a laxative, a headache remedy 
or a sleeping aid “daily or frequently enough to consti- 
tute a continuous form of treatment without benefit of 
medical advice.” 

Now all this indicates “choice” of a sort and “freedom” 
of a sort. But how much do such choices and such free- 
dom net in the way of satisfactory medical care? Says 
Miss Swackhamer: “87 percent of the private choices and 


76 percent of the agency choices were fortuitous and un- ’ 


informed.” That is, only about one sixth of the choices 
of private physicians were the result of information from 
informed sources such as physicians and hospitals, while 
a quarter of the choices of clinics and hospitals were 
thus guided. The more one studies these case histories, the 
more the behavior of self-supporting families in their 
search for medical care seems bewildered and confused. 
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The roots of the confusion are perhaps less than half 
economic, probably more than half psychological. As Miss 


’ Swackhamer reports: 


Cost or the fear of cost is a pervasive element, commonly 
influencing choice, often causing delay in securing care, and 
frequently impelling change from one medical resource to 
another. 

Prominent among the psychological causes of dissatisfac- 
tion and among the reasons for change of resource is the 
failure of many clinics and physicians (a) to give the patient 
time and opportunity to unburden himself of his troubles; 
and (b) to give the patient desired information and reassur- 
ance. Irritations arising from the patient’s personal life and 
environment are often overlooked as focal points of symp- 
toms. 

As to cost, it is not so much the family’s annual in- 
come that influences choice and change as the economic 
condition at the time medical care is needed. Families 
may use private doctors when the wage earner is work- 
ing and clinics when he is not. In other words, the dis- 
continuity of its medical relationships is often a reflection 
of the family’s economic insecurity and intermittent em- 
ployment. Miss Swackhamer observes, however, that: 


The hand-to-mouth method of obtaining care existed 
among the households generally, regardless of income, 
though critical situations, evidenced by ambulance calls, were 
more numerous among the households which had used 
agency care almost exclusively over a long time. 

Change among doctors, clinics and hospitals was at- 
tributed to many reasons: expense, suggestions of relatives 
or friends, desire for an additional medical opinion, the 
recommendation of a physician, dissatisfaction on the part 
of the patient, fear, and chance. Frequently more than 
one reason influences the change. The recommendation 
of a physician, mostly to hospital care, is the reason given 
for about one change in six, In nearly half of over 400 re- 
ported changes, the reason given was dissatisfaction. Some 
of the changes make simple stories. A young mother whose 
baby had been scalded by hot soup obtained first aid for 
him at the emergency ward of a neighboring hospital, but 
the child’s distress increased. So on the way home she 
stopped at the office of a private practitioner who changed 
the ointment that had been applied and thus gave relief. 

At the other extreme are long histories of people who 
ave shifted among doctors and clinics in the effort to 
obtain cure or alleviation of symptoms that might be or- 
ganic or psychological or both. Common is the patient's 
complaint that he isn’t being helped, that he is not 
understood. 

The people whom Miss Swackhamer interviewed are, 
of course, a tiny sample: 365 self-supporting families of 
small means living in New York City. We do not know 
that they were representative of all the families in the 
city; family behavior may be different in smaller cities 
or rural areas. A study similar to Miss Swackhamer’s is 
now under way in a medium-sized midwestern city. We 
need several such studies in varied communities. 


May WE ASSUME THAT AS WE GO UP IN THE ECONOMIC SCALE 
the American citizen’s theoretically free choice of doctor 
actually becomes more free? What facts have we about 
the choice and change of doctors among families who 
have $5000, $10,000 or more to spend annually? Who 
will be bold enough to send workers ringing doorbells 
among New York families on Park Avenue, in the Back 
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Bay of Boston, or the Near North Side of Chicago? I 
look forward to the possibility, but have not yet per- 
ceived the means. 

Some personal experience, however, with the selection 
of doctors among middle class families may be worth re- 
porting, although it will provide only spice, not meat, for 
serious study. My personal connections with doctors and 
hospitals have been sufficiently known among my ac- 
quaintances for them to ask my advice when relatives 
and friends are seeking medical assistance. One type of 
conversation begins with the statement that Florence is 
losing weight and is very nervous, and who is the best 
specialist for her? My typical answer, unless I know 
the family too well already, is “Who is your family 
physician?” Typically I find that a couple with two chil- 
dren have, in the last year or so, employed three to five 
different physicians, each a specialist for some age or dis- 
ease group. 

Another kind of inquiry begins with the complaint: 
“Jim has been going to Dr. X for six months. His joint 
pains haven’t gotten any better. Now Dr. X wants him 
to go into the hospital and have a ‘work-up.’ Jim and I 
don’t feel satisfied. Can you suggest a first class ortho- 
pedist to whom we could go?” 

“Have you and Jim spoken to Dr. X” is my reply, 
“about Jim’s failure to improve, and have you suggested 
that a consultation would be satisfying to you?” 

“That would be awfully embarrassing for us to say to 
Drcx?” 

“Well, it’s awfully embarrassing for me to suggest an- 
other doctor over his head. And how do you know 
whether Jim needs an orthopedist or an internist? Dr. 
X is a man of standing and he has watched Jim for some 
months and learned some things about him that might 
take another doctor several months to find out, too.” 


AMONG SOME THREE DOZEN FAMILIES WHO HAVE TRIED TO 
share their medical troubles with me during the past year 
or two, barely one third have what they all could afford 
if they would find him—a family physician. The pediatri- 
cian generally functions as an advisor and medical co- 
ordinator for the children; but for the adults, usually 
it’s specialists all the way. 

Miss Swackhamer’s study has brought me to wonder 
who is winning the race between the growing complexity 
of medical service and the growing wisdom of human 
beings to deal with the complexity. The advance of sci- 
ence and technology is increasing the one, and various 
educational measures are enlarging the other. But in the 
race thus far I fear that the complexities of technology 
are in the lead. I feel sure also that even comfortably-off 
people with college training need guidance in the intel- 
ligent and effective use of modern medical resources, and 
generally have no way to find it. And for the mass of the 
people, intelligent choice is still more difficult, if only 
because of lower incomes, 

I recall a young couple who were moving to Cincin- 
nati, and who wanted a first-rate pediatrician there for 
two-year-old Junior. I happened to know a topnotch man 
in that specialty in Cincinnati—but suppose I had not, 
how could they or I find one? The membership of sev- 
eral specialist societies in pediatrics would be a safe guide, 
but how many people would know of, or know how to 
get, such lists? Or, after they reached their new home, 
they could get the staff list of the children’s hospital, or 
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of the pediatric department in the local medical school. 
But how many graduates of Yale or Vassar would know 
these professional ropes? 

There are millions of newcomers in American cities. 
For them, and for more millions of long time residents, 
what do medical societies, hospitals, public health depart- 
ments or voluntary health agencies offer in practical ad- 
vice about the selection of a physician? If you are well 
informed, you can find in some cities agencies from which 
lists of “ethical physicians” or of specialists in a requested 
branch can be obtained by districts. But the highly com- 
petitive organization of private practice does not welcome 
concrete guidance which will lead inquirers to indi- 
viduals. 


AMONG THE TEN “FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES” OF THE 
American Medical Association as adopted by its House 
of Delegates in 1934, appear the following :— 

Tuirp: Patients must have absolute freedom to choose a 
legally qualified doctor of medicine who will serve them 
from among all those qualified to practice and who are 
willing to give service. 

Fourtu: The method of giving service must retain a per- 
manent, confidential relation between the patient and a “fam- 
ily physician.” This relation must be the fundamental and 
dominating feature of any system. 


Miss Swackhamer’s study throws the spotlight of reality 
upon the fulfilment of these principles. 

Close personal relationship between doctor and patient 
is essential in many forms of medical care. To what ex- 
tent does this close relationship actually exist today? 
From the answer to that question we must judge the 
merits and the disadvantages of present medical prac- 
tice, and also of new plans for medical care. 

Miss Swackhamer’s findings are equally disconcerting 
with respect to free choice of doctors. The choice isn’t 
always very free and is rarely very wise. The alternative 
is not the abolition of freedom, but provision for its in- 
telligent exercise. 

We reach thus the important positive conclusion that 
ways of meeting the costs of medical care for the average 
self-supporting family will not, of themselves, solve the 
problem of medical service. The existing difficulties of 
the consumer cannot be remedied merely by the extended 
use of insurance or taxation. These are means of spread- 
ing the uneven and unpredictable costs of care in sick- 
ness, and of making care financially available. But eco- 
nomic measures do not solve the problems of intelligent 
choice and coordinated care. The organization of med- 
ical services is also involved. The better education of con- 
sumers is also necessary. Organization, education and the 
method of paying for services are, moreover, interde- 
pendent in certain respects. A more coherent organiza- 
tion of medical facilities and services, for example, would 
greatly facilitate intelligent choice and would simplify 
the educational problem. Substituting a prepayment plan 
for the traditional fee system would remove some of the 
motives to delayed choice and frequent change which 
this study reveals. Those who seek improved and uni- 
versally available medical care must face its full com- 
plexities. Plans must be made with courage and knowl- 
edge—courage to wrestle with opposition and delay, and 
knowledge of things as they are. For plans must fit peo- 
ple instead of robots, and results must be compared with 
realities instead of dreams. 
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Flagg’s Mill, Conway. In active op- 
eration, sawing and finishing. One 


of the best old mills in the Valley 


A Fading Remnant 


Etchings of Old Sawmills by Frank A. Waugh 


ORTHERN and western New England are still pretty well 
NX ornamented with sawmills. They are picturesque old 
structures, cozily snuggled beside the most ingratiating little 
rivers, with backgrounds of second-growth hardwoods and 
foregrounds of mill ponds in which the picture is reflected as 
in a dream. ’ 

If these old mills really reflect on their own past it is an 
epic story. For 200 years they or their ancestors have gathered 
along every brook. There they have been the center of com- 
munity industry. And from those old mills have sprung the 
greater factories that long ago made New England famous 
and prosperous. 

The surviving mills were galvanized into a sudden though 
temporary activity by the hurricane of September 1938. But 
the urgent salvage of this unprecedented blow-down will soon 
come to an end; after that the old mills will be quieter than 
ever. Those now to be seen are a fading remnant of a once 
proud galaxy. In their day their number was quite remark- 


able. Saw Mill River in Massachusetts, which runs a course 
of some eight miles from its source in Lock’s Pond to its 
junction with the Connecticut River, is said to have supplied 
the power for 22 separate mills in its day. Today there are six 
buildings to be seen: three are active sawmills; one is closed 
and has not turned a wheel in several years; two have been con- 
verted into summer camps for appreciative vacationists. This 
is typical; dozens of little streams would tell substantially the 
same story. 


T would seem worthwhile to record the present beauty of 
these old mills, now so rapidly disappearing, and to keep 
some memento of them as a reminder of a glorious period 
in New England’s history, a period when the ingenious 
Yankees conducted a self-sufficing and efficient industry, pro- 
ducing all the amenities of a primitive life and, before all else, 
producing hardy and capable men. 


Massachusetts State College F. A. W. 
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Living ona Low Income-Without Grumbling: 


by M. L. BROWN. 


A BUDGET MESSAGE FROM EAGLE BRIDGE, N. Y. 


Comment by Eight American Auditors: 


WALTER D. EDMONDS, SHERWOOD EDDY, MORDECAI EZEKIEL, | 


RALPH BORSODI, ARTHUR L. POLLARD, HAZEL KYRK, 
JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE, ABRAHAM EPSTEIN. 


Dear Survey GrapHic: FicuRES ARE OFTEN QUOTED, IN DEAL- 
ing with economic conditions, showing what it should cost 
to maintain a family of three or more at a “decent standard 
of living.” The figures are seldom put at less than $1600 per 
year—usually much higher—so that I have often wanted to 
exclaim, “Oh, how rich I should feel if I had even half of 
that!” I am therefore moved to exhibit figures showing how 
a family of three can subsist, without any real hardship or 
privation, on an income not far from $500 per year; (as I 
have kept a strict and itemized account of my own for many 
years). Of course much depends on location, something on 
ages of members of the family, something on social or cul- 
tural relations. As to location: I live on a farm, owning clear 
of debt about nineteen acres, mostly tillable, including large 
garden, good buildings, etc. Though past eighty, I still do 
nearly all the garden work on nearly a half acre of ground, 
raising all the small fruit and vegetables (except some pota- 
toes) required by two families living under my roof. This 
of course eliminates much of the usual cost of food. Also I 
keep from 100 to 125 hens which some years help out income 
very materially (but some years barely meet expenses). These 
also provide about $40 of eggs and fowls for home con- 
sumption annually. 

On the other hand, taxes, fire insurance and upkeep of 
property offset to some extent these advantages over the 
“city renter.” Also the use of the remaining acres of my farm 
by my son in connection with his adjoining dairy farm, off- 
sets what I would ordinarily have to pay out for milk, and 
for wood burned in addition to coal used in winter time. | 
pay a small portion of the electric light bill and a considerable 
amount toward expense of son’s automobile, of which my 
wife and I have some use, though not driving ourselves. 

Besides my wife (seventy-five years old) and myself 
(eighty-two) we feed at least an average of one. grandchild 
a day, and help to clothe four—with clothing mostly given 
by friends and made over by the “good dressmaker” of a 
wife. Our own requirements for clothing, too, are limited as 
we also have received—as well as made—contributions of 
used clothing, so that this item of expense is cut down some- 
what. 

As to our culture and social standing: we have both been 
school teachers and are members of a nearby rural church. 
We have also been “home missionaries” in the Far West. I 
graduated from college in 18384 with highest honors in a class 
of twenty-one. Have also been a preacher for sixty years, and 
teacher for about twenty-five of that time—acting president 
of one of the best known and advertised schools for Indians 
(aside from government schools) in the U.S. 


Have carried on a sort of irregular or “guerrilla” warfare . 


in various widely separate fields, fighting the liquor traffic, 
gambling and social injustices, generally—from northern Wis- 
consin to Indian Territory (in 90’s) to Cuba (1904-6) and 
New York State Indian Reservations (1908-14). 

My aim in submitting these figures is not to lower the 
level of a “decent standard of living.” I would like to see every 
worthy head of a family get much more than $1600 a year, 
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believing a proper adjustment of our economic system would 


furnish nearer $2500 to each family. I recently read an ac- | 


count of Father Ligutti’s Homestead near Des Moines, Ia. 
Under the government Subsistence Homestead Act of. 1935 


this wise and kindly priest, with a group of people, began a | 


very promising project with fifty selected families. The gov- 
ernment put $150,000 into it, providing fully equipped homes 
at a cost of nearly $4000 each. It 1s expected that the govern- 
ment will be repaid in time. My criticism of such and similar 
projects is, why not spread out thinner and make such vast 
sums of money go much farther, when there are so many 
outside, hungry and homeless, looking on with envious eyes, 
having not a ghost of a chance at such luxury. 


I AM AN INVETERATE FOE OF WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE. AND, 
on principle, why not give these “selected families” a chance 
to show their mettle and develop character, building up their 
own fortunes from a fairly good start, instead of being thrust 
into luxury at a single stroke? Forty years ago I bought my 
little nineteen-acre farm for $1200, having but $200 to pay 
down and $300 for improvements. A mortgage covered the 
rest. The place is now free from debt, much improved in 
many ways and worth twice or thrice as much. My son was 
put through highschool and entered college. My lands were 
worked by my own hands, until too old to do heavy work, 
and during this time my income was enhanced by teaching 
and preaching (supplying a rural church for about thirteen 
years at a distance of sixty-five miles from home, receiving 
trom $200 to $300 per year above traveling expenses). In 
addition I helped my son to buy his adjoining dairy farm 
(an indefinite amount, perhaps $1000). If a man of my 
years could do these things, why shouldn’t a middle-aged 
and able-bodied man make a good homestead for himself 
with as much as $1000 to start on? For these reasons I sub- 
mit the summarized statement of my income and expendi- 
tures for the year 1938. 


Eagle Bridge, N. Y. M. L. Brown 


M. L. Brown 


Financial Statement 
1938 


Classified Summary of Income 
Pension grants $240.00 
Net profits from poultry . 
Products of garden sold 
Work and rental of lime sower, etc 


$404.94 
9.19 


$414.13 


This statement does not include the value of poultry prod- 
ucts not sold but used in family amounting to 

Nor of Produce raised in garden not sold but used by 
two families estimated at 


41.52 
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Mr. Brown as a Modern Pioneer 


Wuen Mr. Brown’s BUDGET MESSAGE WAS RECEIVED BY THE 
editors of Survey Graphic we were at once struck by the 
background, experience and character which had enabled 
him to get more out of life than most families on a much 
higher income. It occurred to us that it would be a serv- 
ice not only to Mr. Brown but to our readers if his fig- 
ures with his explanation of them were audited, so to 
speak, by representative American commentators on rural 
lite, on family income and the situation of the aged. First 
of all, we turned to Walter D. Edmonds, a distinguished 
upstate New Yorker who in his novels, “Rome Haul” 
and “Drums Along the Mohawk,” has captured the spirit 
and flavor of the pioneers who preceded Mr. Brown in 
rural New York. With enthusiastic appreciation, Mr. Ed- 
monds writes: 


I like to see someone who knows how to be independent 
on his income and I could wish that a summary of Mr. 
Brown’s statement were posted in every relief office in the 
country districts. So many of us—and this goes for the well- 
to-do as much as the less fortunate in money matters—are 
becoming afraid to face life; practically afraid to live. But 
there are a few left with the pioneer spirit; and Mr. Brown 
strikes me as just as much of a pioneer as the travelers on 
the Oregon trail, or the inhabitants of Boone’s fort, or the 
men and women of the Border in all its years and locations. 
Maybe he, and the men like him, and the women like his 
wife, will still be able to show the way to a new frontier 
of independence and self-respect. 

I do not know whether he has a radio, but his figures show 
that an automobile is not really an essential. It seems strange 
that in these days when one can buy anything anywhere, we 
feel that we must have a car to get anywhere else. I notice 
also the large percentage given to literature; which shows 
he is no woodchuck in his attitude toward life and the world. 
More impressive is the proportion given to benevolence. I 
wonder how much of much larger relief checks go to that 
item? Best of all are gifts in excess of gifts received. He owes 
nobody anything. I should like to shake hands with him, indeed. 

I am keeping the copy of his letter and the figures for my 
own satisfaction and to show other people. 


If Mr. Brown Were a Sharecropper 


Bur supposE Mr. BRowNn HAD NOT BEEN BORN AND REARED 
where he was and as he was—suppose he had grown old 
as a cotton sharecropper in the South. He would have 
had less education, less opportunity to buy and hold on 
to a little farm. This is what Sherwood Eddy, founder 
of the Delta Cooperative Colony in Mississippi, has to say: 


Classified Summary of Expenditures 


Postage and stationery 

Groceries—all paid out for food, not including home products 
from garden and poultry 

House supplies. 

Literature 

Doctor and medicine... . $12.68 

Personal expenses of wife 


Toward upkeep of son’s auto 

Travel (RR) 

Benevolence 

Christmas and other gifts 

Toward electric light in home 

Fire insurance (in Town Co.)..............- PAC hee AY sy ander Sear 
Expense for farm and garden (includes plants and seeds bought) 
Smallijproperty, (oil stove, ete.) su. gn soley ie taieaninteeel = 
Fuel—coal (not including value of wood cut on farm) 

Wpkeep (dor) various) repairs,, ctc:) sae see cel tieelelele ole 


$400.14 


(Not including cost of poultry deducted from proceeds to give net income) 
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Mr. Brown’s statement is valuable insofar as it is typical. 
The prosperous are never able to realize how the other halt 
lives. Mr. Brown’s standard of living is lower than that of 
most of the readers of Survey Graphic in the cities. But it is 
higher than that of multitudes in the South who dwell in 
the midst of “the nation’s number one problem.” In their 
report to the President on economic conditions in the South, 
a score of representative southerners say: “A recent study of 
southern cotton plantations indicated that the average tenant 
family received an income of only $73 per person for a year’s 
work. Earnings of sharecroppers ranged from $38 to $87 
per person and an income of $38 annually means only a 
little more than 10 cents a day.” 

That makes Mr. Brown’s statement not less but more 
impressive when we realize how millions of our own people 
in the richest country on earth are forced to live under our 
unjust and doomed social order. 


An Economist Weighs Some Intangibles 


Topay, IN SCATTERED PARTS OF THE NATION, FARMERS ARE 
being taught to become more self-sufficient, to diversify 
their crops, to raise more of their own food, and to be- 
come enlightened consumers. They can—as the Farm 
Security Administration has demonstrated—raise their 
standards of living in spite of low cash incomes. With 
this in mind Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and long identified with 
efforts to raise the national income, says of the Brown 
family budget: 


Mr. Brown’s statement is useful as reminding us that 
standard of living depends not only on the income that one 
receives but also on what one produces oneself, and on how 
wisely one expends what one has. 

Mr. Brown is somewhat wrong, however, when he says 
his figures show how well a family can live on an “income” 
of $500 a year. While his figures show a cash income of $414, 
and credit poultry and garden products of $91, they fail to 
include many other things his family enjoys, either from 
his own production, his past investment in his farm and 
house, or from his son. Based on average surveys of con- 
sumer expenditure in Mr. Brown’s state, and on his own 
statement, one might reasonably estimate that Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown really enjoy an income of between $750 and $1000, 
when one includes imputed values for rent, use of automo- 
bile, etc. 

Certainly Mr. and Mrs. Brown are utilizing it to give 
them a maximum of satisfactions at a minimum of costs. 
They were fortunate in having low medical expense. Their 
background of an intellectual and cultural life enables them 
to enjoy reading and other inexpensive pleasures and appar- 
ently to forego movies, radio, paid music or theater, tobacco, 
vacation trips, and the other recreations or diversions which 
many families would feel necessary to a comfortable standard. 
And garden and household tasks replace golf or athletic ex- 
penditures! 

Happy is this elderly couple which has made provision for 
a busy and happy old age, near to their children and grand- 
children, but not dependent upon them. Many millions of 
elderly families will read Mr. Brown’s account with envy. 
He and Mrs. Brown are both to be congratulated on their 
wholesome and satisfactory solution. 


The “Green Revolution” at Eagle Bridge 


OF COURSE, THERE ARE THOSE WHO PUT EVEN MORE IMPOR- 
tance than Dr. Ezekiel upon self-sufficiency—upon the 
maximum of non-monetary income. Ralph Borsodi, the 
leading protagonist of agrarian independence, is the 
founder of the School of Living at Suffern, N. Y., which 
appears to demonstrate the validity of his theories for the 
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selected group which voluntarily chooses such a way of 
life. Dr. Borsodi finds Mr. Brown a going member of the 
movement back to the land: 


It is almost impossible to exaggerate the significance of 
what lies behind Mr. Brown’s way of living. One of the dif- 
ficulties involved is that he himself, like so many people who 
live in the country, is not aware of the real significance of 
the way in which he lives. What we have in his statement 
is a mathematical demonstration of the fallacy of the present 
preoccupation with adjusting life to a purely monetary soci- 
ety. Almost every school of thought interested in any way in 
the social and political problems of the day, including the 
New Dealers and the Stand Patters, the communists and the 
fascists, the capitalists and the labor unionists, is seeking a 
way out of the economic morass in which we are flounder- 
ing by increasing the number of money exchanges and in- 
creasing individual monetary incomes. In spite of the dem- 
onstrated failure of the over-commercialized and over-indus- 
trialized economy of today, only a relatively small group is 
interested in the possibilities of what I called in my last 
book, non-monetary income. This group, variously called 
distributists, agrarians, decentralists, and independents, be- 
lieves that there is no economic salvation possible unless an 
enormous proportion of the population begins to live the 
way in which Mr. Brown is living. We need to cure the con- 
fusion in which even those who practice this scheme of liv- 
ing find themselves. This we can do by making articulate 
what I have called the “green revolution” by going back to 
the land and abandoning the hopelessly Utopian vision of 
creating a prosperous and secure industrial society. 


Other Budgets and Other Tastes 


WE HOPE THAT THE SECOND INJECTION OF THE SOUTH, BY 
way of comparison, will not confuse Mr. Brown or our 
readers. It seemed to us worthwhile to ask Arthur L. Pol- 
lard, a Tennessee business man who is well informed on 
tural sociological studies in the South, to compare the 
Brown budget with the budget of a typical TVA region 
family in the same income brackets. Mr. Pollard cites an 
interesting North Carolina study of family incomes un- 
der $500 and how they are spent: 


Mr. Brown is fortunate. He is living far above the mini- 
mum necessary to support life, But Mr. Brown’s family is 
not a statistical unit for the study of family income since it 
consists of two elderly people and one grandchild. Whereas 
a family unit for this purpose should consist of parents, 
enough children to support a stable population, and enough 
aged people to include all of those living in family units. 

We have a study recently completed by the Department 
of Agriculture on a large group of families in Jackson and 
Macon Counties, North Carolina. The expenses of the group 
having incomes from $250 to $499 per year are comparable to 
those of Mr. Brown’s family. This group, however, aver- 
ages 5.4 persons as against Mr. Brown’s 3. 

Expenses for a few items compare as follows: 

Families spending $250-$499 
per year in Jackson and Ma- 


Mr. Brown’s family con Counties, N. C. 


3 persons 5.4 persons 
Food ($25 from garden) $171.07 Food $293 
Clothing 30.93 Clothing 31 
Medical 12.68 Medical 15 
Reading * 20.83 Reading 1 
Benevolence 39.16 Benevolence under 6 


Food is the important item in both cases, For accurate 
comparison this item must be converted into the cost for a 
full-grown man at moderate work by using nutritional in- 
dices for each member of the family. This works out $77 
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for Mr. Brown’s family and $81 for the North Carolina ~ 
families. Such a sum is undoubtedly adequate in eastern 
rural communities. Even the social scholastics can hardly ~ 
object to the nutritional adequacy of Mr. Brown’s diet since — 
he supports himself at eighty-two and his wife presumably 
does her work and makes clothes at seventy-five. I have per- 
sonally observed the children in these North Carolina counties 
and would judge them to be well nourished. 

The three in Mr. Brown’s family are probably decently 
clothed on $30.93, whereas about all that can be said of the 
North Carolina families is that they are covered. 

Mr. Brown’s expenditure of $12.83 for medical services 
must be presumed adequate. The $15 expenditure in the 
North Carolina families is not sufficient to prevent somewhat 
excessive infant mortality, but those who safely attain the age 
of five have a better expectation than city groups spending 
many times this sum. 

It is in expenditures for reading and benevolence that we 
find essential differences. Here Mr. Brown gains through his 
social outlook and through his smaller family. Mr. Brown 
inherits some of the benefits of our culture while the North 
Carolina families inherit little more than police protection. 
Mr. Brown sent his son to college whereas the chances of 
going to college, if born into the North Carolina group, are 
something like 1 in 400. 

The houses of the North Carolina group are mere wooden 
shells which protect them from the weather. The group as 
a whole is outside the stream of modern culture. And if they 
take part at all in our colorful life of industry and com- 
merce they do so upon the lowest possible terms. It would 
seem a good thing for them to have at least $500 a year 
more. Yet this statement is too simple. Many who suddenly 
acquire this much spend it in a nervous consumption of 
various liquids and a nervous dashing about in automobiles. 
They need something of Mr. Brown’s outlook on life. An 
adequate standard of living is, as Mr. Brown suggests, more 
than money. They need not so much $500 as to earn $500 
more by becoming better farmers. To help them to do this is 
a state and national task of considerable importance. 


When Statistical Families Are Real 


Haze. Kyrk, AN EXPERT ON FAMILY INCOMES IN THE UNI- 
ted States, like Dr. Ezekiel, reduces some of Mr. Brown’s 
intangibles to statistical dollars. Very interestingly, she 
translates the Brown family into city terms, which is difh- 
cult because Mr. Brown’s way of life is geared to rural 
and village life. But Miss Kyrk concludes, in the follow- 
ing comment, that time, place and circumstances alter 
cases: 


Case histories like the one submitted by Mr. Brown are 
of great value as supplements to large scale statistical studies 
of family incomes and expenditures. Such a record with its 
particulars unobscured by the necessities of combination and 
computation makes a way of living realistic, as averages, 
graphs and charts cannot, The monetary items, together with 
Mr. Brown’s description of his economic state and his com- 
ments thereon, give a pretty clear picture of the Browns’ 
own concept of necessaries, decencies and luxuries, their 
standard of living or scale of values. 

If one were to attempt to compare the Browns’ income 
and expenditures with those of a city family of the same 


‘composition, some adjustments would clearly be necessary. 


Mr. Brown has not taken into account all his non-monetary 
income, notably the use of the owned family home. He has 
not added either to income or the total value of the family 
living, the milk or fuel from the son’s farm, received pre- 
sumably for the use of his land. The division of certain joint 
household expenses between the son and himself is not clear. 
Furthermore, in making such a comparison, both housing 
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and home-produced food and fuel should be valued at city 
prices. If these changes were made, and allowance made for 
the fact that Mr. Brown need make no provision for insur- 
ance or saving, his income would not be so far from that 
necessary to maintain a family of two in the city at a “health 
and decency” level. 

We could-never make, however, all the adjustments nec- 
essary to compare the level of living attainable in city and 
in country on a given income. The free goods and the com- 
munity services of the two environments are so different, 
and the expenditure necessary to attain a given end, cleanli- 
ness, for example. The moral of Mr. Brown’s story is that 
the necessary minimum and the amount of money necessary 
to secure it vary with time, place and circumstances. 


Has the Human Race Run Out of Guts? 


WITH THE NOVELIST’S APPRECIATION OF CHARACTER, JOSE- 
phine Lawrence, author of “Years Are So Long,” which 
centers upon the aging members of a typical American 
family, looks at the Browns. She tallies up their courage, 
thrift and industry as tremendous assets in their budget, 
and finds them to be qualities evidently beyond the reach 
of many of today’s families. Miss Lawrence makes an 
edged suggestion in her letter, which follows: 


Mr. Brown with much interest asks why middle-aged, 
able-bodied men of today cannot do as he has done—though 
he seems to think they will need a cash grant where he had 
none. The answer seems absurdly simple to me—the human 
race has run out of guts. Here is a man who has been eligi- 
ble for relief—according to modern standards—all his life, 
but apparently he just didn’t get around to asking for help. 

Lack of money has never paralyzed a man’s or woman’s 
life up till now. In “Grandma Called It Carnal,” the old lady 
had $20 a month and supported the household on it. Mr. 
Brown and his wife trained in the horse-and-buggy days and 
they seem to have faced the machine age with better health 
and finances than many of the progressive men and women 
in whom the qualities of self-reliance, courage, thrift, inde- 
pendence and industry have been carefully weeded out. 

No, his plan won’t work—the present breed of men can’t 
take it. How many able-bodied, middle-aged men would 
know what to do with nineteen acres and $1000 in cash? 
You cannot take people accustomed to soft living for fifty 
years and condition them to plain food and hard work. I’d 
have more confidence in a plan that staked young couples 
to a self-sustaining farm project, and even then I’d want 
the girls’ training to begin at home at the age of ten. How 
many middle-aged women do you know who would have 
the strength, the knowledge and the willingness to work as a 
farmer’s wife, income less than $500 a year, must toil? How 


. Many women at seventy-five can do dressmaking of any 


kind? 

Furthermore, Mr. Brown’s story is that of a successful man. 
This is important to remember. I do not believe that a man 
who has been a failure—through no fault of his own or of 
circumstances beyond his control—will ever react proudly to 
assistance, no matter how scientifically managed. This coun- 
try preacher and teacher has been a leader in his small com- 
munity, not one of the sheep. The psychologists might even 
admit he is without a neurosis. His natural pride has been 
nourished, his self-respect maintained. Success, as a substitute 
for money, is vital to the ego of the poor man—this ex- 
plains why poverty embitters so many. If they haven’t a car 
or can’t take a cruise, they literally have nothing. 

May I make one suggestion? It is that the United States 
Government employ Mr. Brown, at a decent salary, to take 
over a homestead project and run it as he has run his own 
affairs for the last forty years. The homesteaders might fold 
up, but Mr. Brown wouldn’t—and the federal authorities 
would get their money back. 
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Will the Browns’ Brand of Security Work for All? 


IMPATIENT WITH THE CASE OF THE STALWART, HEALTHY 
Browns as an example to others, particularly to middle- 
aged industrial community families, Abraham Epstein, 
executive secretary of the American Association for So- 
cial Security, has no faith in the “green revolution” or in 
the accident of good heredity and upbringing for most 
people. As he puts it: 

Mr. Brown’s statement is not only interesting but con- 
tains several grains of truth. No one has ever attempted to 
define what any “standard of living” really implies, and life 
in the raw appears to be heedless of what the economists say. 
How many times, for instance, have the economists told us 
that Russia could not last more than five years, Italy no 
more than two years, and Germany no longer than six 
months, only to see these countries continue in their blun- 
dering ways as if economists had not been in existence? 

Mr. Brown, however, makes his case irrelevant to a dis- 
cussion of the amount necessary for a decent standard of 
living for the urban wage earning family when he admits 
that not only is his status different because he lives on a farm 
free of debt but that “much depends on location, something 
on ages of members of the family, something on social or 
cultural relations.” Thus rent, which generally represents at 
least one fifth of the urban wage earner’s income, only costs 
Mr. Brown, at the most, about 11 or 12 percent. Mr. Brown 
also ignores the fact that the demands of aged persons for 
both food and clothing are quite different from those of 
younger people. The ordinary wage earner’s family could 
not possibly get along on Mr. Brown’s clothing bill. Mr. 
Brown has also been unusually fortunate in his medical bills. 
Of even greater significance are the differences in social and 
cultural requirements, the costs of which generally vary in 
inverse ratio with the cultural level. Movies may be cheap 
but through the year they cost more than books. In short, 
the requirements of older persons in a rural setting have 
nothing in common with the necessities of a younger wage 
earner’s family in an urban center. 

* * * 


Ir Is INTERESTING TO COMPARE THE EIGHT POINTS OF VIEW 
upon Mr. Brown’s Budget Message from Eagle Bridge, 
N. Y.; to find wherein these points of view are irrecon- 
cilable, wherein more or less in agreement. Two things 
stand out. First, the Browns have been blessed by their 
inheritance: good minds, healthy bodies, firm training 
in youth for life. Second, the Browns live in the country, 
where they are not distracted from the eternal verities 
by expensive methods of alleviating boredom. But, inso- 
far as the Browns are typical of resourceful people on a 
productive plot of ground, their experience and their 
budget are typical. In parts of Europe, elderly people with 
small incomes have long tended to spend their declining 
years in rural villages. The small cash income is essential; 
likewise the non-monetary income. And also a measure 
of the philosophy that makes for contentment with one’s 
own spiritual, physical and mental resources. 

Although Mr. Brown already tithes his income, in a 
letter to us he stated that one of the great disadvantages 
of his small income .is that it curtails his benevolences. 
He is prevented from buying many books and pam- 
phlets on social problems. But he isn’t grumbling. Reread 
his letter and note that his concern is for a higher stand- 
ard of living for everyone. Meanwhile he does his best. 
Survey Graphic is grateful to Mr. Brown and to our eight 
correspondents, who have given us such refreshing in- 
sight into the life of the American family: what it is, 
what it should be, and what it might be. 
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Photos from U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
Through. this vast cleft the water for irrigation will flow to 1,200,000 acres which are now part of a vast upland desert 


The Columbia Flows to the Land 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Here is a Fourth of July message that Thomas Jefferson dimly visioned 


when he sent Lewis and Clarke to Oregon in 1805—the saga of a lonely 


wilderness which men might turn to lush farms and busy towns in the great 


Northwest. Mr. Neuberger gives us a progress report on the land to be 
watered and powered by Grand Coulee. 


TALES AROUND THE CAMPFIRE WERE ALL THAT THE AMERI- 
can patriots knew about the distant reaches of the land 
they had freed from Britain on July 4, 1776. At St. Louis 
geography ended and legend began. To bold, adventurous 
men no legend was as stirring as that of “the Great River 
Ourigan” which flowed out of the northland and emptied 
into the Pacific Ocean. Jefferson believed the river had a 
part in the destiny of America and sent an expedition to 
explore it. On October 10, 1805, a lean and tattered United 
States army captain glimpsed across sagebrush flats and 
rocky mesas the waterway of which so many of his coun- 
trymen, whether President or fur trader, had dreamed a 
dream of empire. 
One hundred and thirty-four years have passed since 
Meriwether Lewis first saw the Columbia River. That 
long ago white men reached the last frontier. But the 
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river’s principal part in the destiny of the nation is yet to 
be played. The part is just beginning now. The sagebrush 
the explorer trod is sagebrush still, but soon orchards and 
alfalfa will grow there. On the course of the Columbia 
through the state of Washington rises a dam that already 
dwarfs any other structure ever built by human beings. 
This dam will irrigate more than 1,200,000 acres of waste- 
land. It also will generate the largest chunk of electricity 
produced at any one place on earth. 

Here is the American dream: the conquest of the wil- 
derness, a nudge at the final frontier. Nothing we have 
built is as typical of the New World as this. No country 
except the United States would have undertaken Grand 
Coulee Dam: a gigantic concrete barrier to make the 
upland desert bloom, to provide farm homes for 50,000 
families now on the move from submarginal areas, to 


spin 10,708,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power in fastnesses 
as gaunt as when the flag first came? 

The elements that make up American civilization are 
part of the compound at Grand Coulee. It is a project 
which typifies the nation. Here are the ingenuity, the re- 
sourcefulness and the peremptory action of big business. 
Block the Columbia with a wall three times as massive 
as the Great Pyramid; pump the river back into its old 
glacial course; generate so much electricity the power 
plant will have to be operated by remote control; move 
whole towns out of the way of the 151-mile lake that will 
stretch to Canada. This is an enterprise worthy of the 
world’s greatest industrial country. Here also, where the 
vast dam squats in fortress-like magnificence across the 
continent’s mightiest river, is the social consciousness of 
the New Deal. Farmers in the backwoods live near tum- 
bling waterfalls and have no electricity in their homes; 
housewives in Portland and Spokane pay private com- 
panies light bills half again as high as those charged by 
the municipal plant in Tacoma. Grand Coulee will span 
the region with steel-latticed towers carrying cheap power 
to ranch and bungalow. Wandering men and women, 
looking for new opportunity, form a migratory popula- 
tion all over the West. Their rehabilitation is a crucial 
problem. Grand Coulee will irrigate land for as many 
farms as there are in the entire state of New Jersey. All 
this will be controlled by the government, with specula- 
tion and profit subordinated to the general welfare. 


AND IN THESE WASHINGTON HINTERLANDS, WHERE THE TECH- 
nical skill of big business and the aspirations of govern- 
ment are so spectacularly combined, perhaps there is also 
some trace of the constant urge of America to find new 
territory for settlement on the sundown side of the con- 
tinent. “Almost from the day when independence was 
declared,” Professor Beard has said, “the frontier sentinels 
of the United States looked upon all the territory from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific as their property.” Grand 
Coulee is on the last frontier; it is a wilderness epic. It 
will reclaim an expansive area which now is largely sage- 
brush and dust. Six years ago only a couple of isolated 
ranchers lived where now the stupendous dam takes 
shape. Maybe something of the same quality that brought 
Captain Lewis’s ragged men westward is putting together 
this structure so enormous that no other engineering 
achievement compares with it. 

The proportions of Grand Coulee Dam are without 
precedent. Late this spring the barrier contained 6,405,000 
cubic yards of concrete. The finished dam will be made 
up of 11,250,000 cubic yards. Contrast this with the ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 cubic yards in the next bulkiest edi- 
fice on earth, the Great Pyramid of Egypt. The cement in 
Grand Coulee would build a standard automobile high- 
way from Jersey City to Seattle and back by way of Los 
Angeles. Over the spillway of the dam will crash a sheet 
of water half again as long as the American Falls at 
Niagara and twice as high. On the parapet four ocean 
liners the size of the Normandie might be placed end to 
end, Sufficient water will flow through the dam each year 
to provide New York City’s drinking supply for a cen- 
tury. The base of the dam covers thirty-five acres of 
ground. Each of the twin powerhouses at Grand Coulee 


Footnote to Grand Coulee—the reclaimed Yakima valley. The 
sagebrush desert now flanks watered farms and orchards 


will produce as much electricity as Muscle Shoals and the 
Dnieperstroy Dam in Russia combined. Behind the dam 
will be a man-made lake with 2000 gallons of water for 
every person in the world. There will be twelve pumps 
at Grand Coulee, each of them adequate to take care of 
the water requirements of two communities the size of 
Chicago. From bedrock to crest the dam will be as lofty 
as a forty-story building. Practically all the construction 
features connected with this project are of unparalleled 
magnitude. 

But not alone for these intrinsic reasons is Grand Coulee 
important. The breathtaking dam is not an end in itself; 
it is a means to an end which may have profound conse- 
quences for both region and nation. In their astonishment 
over the dimensions of the undertaking, many people 
have overlooked the purpose the dam is intended to serve. 
Most Americans know by now that Grand Coulee is the 
biggest structure on the planet; comparatively few know 
why so staggering an enterprise has been begun. 


THIs Is AN APPROPRIATE TIME TO LOOK BEYOND THE GREAT 
barrier and examine its destiny and future. Now, after 
construction work has been going on since 1933, auxiliary 
tasks of significance are under way. Twelve gaping tun- 
nels have just been blasted in the granite cliffs above the 
dam. Through these passageways water from the river 
will be pumped into the Grand Coulee, a deep, dry chasm 
running at right angles to the Columbia. This basaltic 
cleft the river carved in glacial epochs when a frozen 
finger of the polar ice sheet blocked the Columbia and 
forced it out of its original course. The Coulee is 52 miles 
long, 600 to 800 feet deep and from 2 to 5 miles in width. 
This immense trough will become a balancing reservoir 
for the water pumped through the tunnels. From the 
Coulee the water will be coasted to the Africa-shaped 
chunk of land which is the key to the project. 

Men are now making an exhaustive study of that 1,200,- 
000-acre tract. Each acre of ground is being appraised as 
to value, classified as to soil content and mapped as to 
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contour. The government must know what the land will 
grow, what it is worth and where the gravity canals must 
twist and flow. In the Bureau of Reclamation offices in 
the little town of Ephrata, the accumulation of data 
mounts in stacks against the day when the first spurt of 
water will be spewed through the tunnels and out onto 
the floor of the Coulee. This work will continue while 
the dam is completed. Late in 1941 or early the following 
year the dam will be finished; the Columbia will be barri- 
caded behind 22,500,000 tons of concrete. By then there 
will be a thorough record of what the late Elwood Mead, 
for many years United States commissioner of reclamation, 
described as “the best undeveloped irrigation area on this 
continent, and probably the best single developed or un- 
developed area on the continent.” 


THIs TRACT OF LAND HAS A HISTORY; LIKE MANY CHAPTERS 
in the colonization of the Northwest, the history is not a 
pleasant one. Nearly seventy-five years ago every alternate 
section of the area was owned by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad as part of its congressional land grant. The line 
encouraged westward migration; settlers bought the land 
for wheat raising. Other parts of the tract were home- 
steaded. Men borrowed heavily to finance farm buildings 
and other improvements. Equipment was expensive. For 
a few years the moisture stored in the soil supported dry 
farming. Then the ground began to cake and harden; 
crops burned up in the field; the wind started to blow 
away the arid clods; the settlers moved on. Mortgages 
were foreclosed and much of the area reverted to banks 
and loan companies. One bank now owns 27,880 acres; 
5 percent of the land is owned by the federal government; 
5 percent by the state of Washington and 5 percent still 
by the Northern Pacific. Some of the land became so tax 
delinquent the counties took over: Grant County owns 
35,000 acres; Franklin County, 21,900 acres; and Adams 
County, 13,340. A considerable portion of the area still 
belongs to the colonists who were able to finance them- 
selves; these people had no mortgage companies hanging 
over them, only the steely-blue sky from which no rain 
fell. They pulled out and left their farms to the elements. 

Today, the area is dotted with crumbling ranches and 
boarded-up schoolhouses that tell the story of this ruined 
past. And here and there a farmer still hangs on, running 
a herd of scraggly cattle or raising wheat with sporadic 
resultsa 5 ; 

Here is George Healy who left Missouri in 1900 and 
homesteaded a dry farm in 1905. He remembers when 
the sections around him held neighbors and _ friends. 
Their children and his learned to read and write at a 
school just down the road. Then, one by one, the farmers 
surrendered to the sun’s glare and the wind’s might and 
the baked-out ground. Now the farmhouses on George 
Healy’s horizon are as deserted and abandoned as some 
tottering Greek temple. Against the skyline tower wind- 
mills that have not moved for a generation. Many years 
have passed since lights last gleamed through the win- 
dows of those twisted, desolate ranches. Memory has all 
but vanished of the neighbors George Healy knew. 

But some of those neighbors are coming back. A few 
of them got off the train at the Great Northern siding in 
Ephrata several months ago to help form the world’s 
largest irrigation district. By a vote of 709 to 34 the land- 
owners decided to organize an agency to buy water from 
the government. From Seattle and Spokane and Portland 


came men and women, now working in the cities, who 
two or three decades ago left their farms to the wind and 
heat. From the lands themselves came men like George 
Healy, whose farms are dry, cheerless places, without 
water for irrigation or electricity for the ordinary com- 
forts of modern civilization. These people at last were 
ready to believe that their dream of a Promised Land in 
the Northwest—a dream deferred almost half-a-century 
for some of them—was finally to come true. The great 
dam at the head of the Coulee is not a railroad’s glitter- 
ing and evanescent assurances. It is unmistakably real. 
Already the tunnels await one seventh of the Columbia’s 
surging water supply, and the powerhouse foundations 
have been grooved to hold eighteen generators of 105,000- 
kilowatt capacity each. Such things cannot be amorphous; 
they are as tangible as concrete and steel. 

“Grand Coulee,” the Oregon State Planning Board has 
observed, “is a conscious effort at the redistribution of 
American population westward.” For this reason, if none 
other, monopolization of the irrigated area will be for- 
bidden. A single man will be allowed to cultivate only 
forty acres; the holdings of a family will be restricted to 
twice that much. This was ordered recently by Congress 
and concurred in by the 1939 session of the Washington 
legislature. Lands in excess of these limitations must be 
sold at the price set by government appraisers; water will 
not be delivered to acreage disposed of beyond the ap- 
praisal figures. The Citizens’ Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Spokane will have to sell its holdings on 
tract 31 at substantially the same price as Chris Nyberg 
of Grandview, Wash., on tract 32. The landowners once 
asked an average price of $86 an acre; the anti-speculation 
law passed by Congress, at the insistence of Senators 
Schwellenbach and Bone, will hold the price to from $7.50 
to $15 an acre. 

The whole Grand 
Coulee undertaking 
will cost in the 
vicinity of $400 mil- 
lion. The dam itself 
will cost $186 mil- 
lion; the irrigation 
canals and ditches 
and surveying, $208 
million. The Bureau 
of Reclamation re- 
gards the project as 
self-liquidating. 
Power revenues and 
water rights are ex- 
pected to pay the bill. 
The portion of the 
job allocated to irri- 
gation amounts to 
approximately $90 an 
acre. Payment will 
be staggered over 
forty years without 
interest. The first 
four years on the 
lands no payment 
will be demanded. 
This will leave the 
preliminary growing 
period free of obliga- 


Everything from asparagus to prunes 
will grow in the dry-lands which the 
Bureau of Reclamation is surveying 
and appraising for eventual irrigation 
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tion. The next four years the bill will be $2 an acre each 
year. For each of the thirty-two years after that the settlers 
will pay $2.50 an acre. This will aggregate $88 by the time 
the forty-year period has expired. The cost of pumping 
water—and this item will continue indefinitely, of course 
—will be $2.60 an acre a year. 

Payment of the $88 for water rights on each of the 
1,200,000 acres will return to the government $105,600,000. 
Power must pay the remainder. Can it do so? Some sta- 
tistics are in order. Firm power will be produced at 
Grand Coulee for 1.2 mills a kilowatt-hour. If this com- 
mercial electricity can be sold for 2.25 mills, the chief 
engineer on the project, Frank A. Banks, believes that 
“the cost of the dam with interest on the part allocated to 
power at 4 percent can be liquidated in fifty years with 
a surplus of $144,500,000 available for partial liquidation 
of the irrigation investment. After fifty years the annual 
surplus would amount to $15 million.” Banks is a cau- 


tious, white-haired man who has constructed numerous 
dams for the Reclamation Bureau. 

The Chicago Tribune regards all this as nonsense and 
madness. Grand Coulee, according to the Tribune, will 
be no more self-liquidating than the Great Pyramid it so 
humbles in size. What about these contentions? 


George Healy, his sons and his farm. A typical dry-land farmer, he hung on through the 
years. Soon his barren land will be irrigated; his house and barn electrified 
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The Minidoka project on the Snake River in Idaho 
in some respects a small scale replica of Grand Coule 
Water rights there cost about $2 an acre annually. Pum” 
ing charges are approximately $2.50 a year. These figur’ 
ae not differ drastically from those at Grand Coulee. Th 
first unit of the Minidoka project was completed in 190° 
Up to the summer of 1938 the sum of $8,546,349.27 wa) 
due there in water rights to pay for construction charge 
By that date $8,451,046.45 had been paid. At Minidoka 4) 
year ago, $2,273,620.94 had been required for pumpin 
and maintenance charges, and $2,268,065.74 had been paid) 
A lot of business men preaching economy in governmer 
would like to have that ratio of collections in their ow) 
firms. For several years the adapting of additional acreag | 
to irrigation at Minidoka has been financed by incom 
from the power plant. 


Or coursE, THE MINIDOKA PROJECT WHERE THIS RECORD a 
been achieved is for 120,000 acres. Grand Coulee adds «| — 
big digit to that acreage: 1,200,000 acres. This is the un! 
nye quantity about uke federal government's principa, 
public works undertaking. No previous experience hag 
ae anyone for operating an enterprise of such mag 
nitude. The Columbia River is a new element in the con 
servation of the country’s physical resources. 

The Columbia is unique among the rivers of America~ 
It has the immensity of the sluggish Missouri and a 
speed of the savage Colorado. In its basin is 42 percent) 
of all the undeveloped hydroelectricity in the United) 
States. The Tennessee River ranks second among th 
country’s power sources. It can produce 23 billion kilo 
watt-hours, slightly more than one third the capacity of 
the Columbia: 62 billion kilowatt-hours. Into the Colum-- 
bia rush the glacier-nourished creeks that come down 
from the Canadian Rockies. Its maw is fed by the angry 
Snake, still writhing from its passage through the 7900- | 
foot crevice of Hell’s Canyon. The Kootenai, the Clark, 
Fork, the Spokane, the Deschutes and a score of other 
streams foam out of the uplands to plenish this second x 
largest of America’s rivers—a river which humbles the ; 
Hudson in size and the Potomac in speed. In some 1 
stretches the Columbia is slow and ponderous. It is like « 
a giant that waits to spring. Then, suddenly, it breaks = 
through a granite canyon and where the whitecaps toss 
on the expanse of green, enough « 
horsepower goes to waste to 
move a thousand trains and 
light a million homes. 

Yet until a few years ago the 
Columbia flowed to the sea al- 
most as unharnessed as it did on 
October 10, 1805, when the In- 
dian girl Sacajawea pointed a 
thin arm westward and Captain 
Lewis knew he had found “the 
Great River Ourigan.” Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville Dams, 
both formally begun in 1933, are 
the first attempts of any con- 
siderable magnitude to utilize 
the Columbia’s power potentiali- 
ties. Until Grand Coulee was 
authorized the river was not 
used for irrigation at all. “To let 
this immense, dependable water 
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Upon completion of the biggest thing that man has ever built on this planet, the parapet of the dam will tower above the cantilever 
cranes; water for irrigation will be pumped through the holes in the cliff on the way to George Healy’s farm 


supply run unused,” said Dr. Mead, “is an economic waste, 
the extent of which is only realized by those who know 
the country.” 

All over America men and women are living on sub- 
marginal agricultural areas. Crops are meager and un- 
certain. Houses are shabby and bare. In other parts of 
the nation, people are jammed into crowded tenements. 
Where can they go? What about the 1,200,000 acres in 
the Washington wastelands that need only water to bloom 
like the Garden of Eden? In 1937 at Grand Coulee the 
President said: 


There are parts of this nation that are not as favored as 
the Northwest. Mistakes have been made. They have cut off 
their timber. Their land is played out, or they plowed up 
prairie land which is now blowing away. I am thinking 
about those people as well as you people. You have got room 
for them here in the Northwest where they can make homes, 
where they can live happily and prosperously. 


The irrigation of 1,200,000 acres which now are unpro- 
ductive will have an effect on the whole nation. Just east 
of the Africa-shaped chunk of territory to be reclaimed at 
Grand Coulee are the 414,000 acres of the Yakima project. 
This undertaking was started at about the turn of the 
century. In the first ten years of the Yakima project, 
population there increased 26.2 percent as compared with 
an increase for the whole state of 18.8 percent. Farm 
values in Yakima County have virtually doubled since 
1910; in adjacent counties where there has been no irri- 
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gation they have descended as much as 25 percent. In 
1929 the Yakima Valley produced $52,348,938 worth of 
agricultural commodities; the value of the gold mined in 
Alaska the same year was $7,761,000. More than half the 
income of Yakima is spent for merchandise manufac- 
tured on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. In 
this fashion irrigation benefits people far from the irri- 
gated areas. Irrigation farmers are consumers, too. Rail- 
road revenues for shipping Yakima fruits and vegetables 
annually amount to $4,500,000. Eighty-nine percent of all 
the hardware implements bought by Yakima farmers is 
sent from the East. Yakima’s status as the center of the 
.principal irrigated area in the state is an enviable one in 
Washington’s economy. In 1935 retail sales per capita in 
the community were $901. This compares with $446 in 
Seattle and $368 in Tacoma. On land in the Yakima Val- 
ley where once sagebrush grew, farmers now raise aspara- 
gus, strawberries, corn, cantaloupes, pears, potatoes, 
prunes, peaches, onions, sugar beets, hops, lettuce, apples, 
apricots, beans, cherries and numerous other crops. 

“The soil in the Yakima Valley is of the same general 
character as that of the Grand Coulee lands,” says the 
Washington State Planning Council. “Whatever is true 
of the development of the Yakima Valley will be equally 
true of the Columbia Basin area. The Planning Council 
believes the Coluee land will eventually produce a yearly 
minimum of $150 million worth of farm products. There 
will be approximately 30,000 farm homes with a farm 
population of about 200,000 (Continued on page 461) 
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The President’s Press Conference 


Twice a week for twenty minutes the White House correspondents interview || 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in a press conference which has become a uniquely | 
American device of government, and of journalism. Here the chief of the || 


Washington Bureau of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch interprets its significance ‘ 


by RAYMOND P. BRANDT). 


—from-T. R. to F. D. R. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT TO 
modern government is his development of the presidential 
press conference from the comatose institution he inherited 
from Herbert Hoover to a distinctly American device for 
informing the nation of what the President is contemplat- 
ing and the President of what the nation is thinking. 

Despite President Roosevelt’s highly successful handling 
of the seemingly impossible assignment he gave himself 
at his first White House Conference with the two hun- 
dred reporters who crowded into his executive office on 
March 8, 1933, no President and no group of newspaper- 
men will ever be completely satisfied with any administra- 
tion’s press arrangements. The explanation is obvious. 
The public official naturally wishes to exploit informa- 
tion reflecting credit on his administration, while the re- 
porters, particularly staff correspondents, are duty-bound 
to try to find out the real motives behind his words and 
actions and uncover news that the official, for govern- 
mental, political or personal reasons, would prefer not 
to see published. 

With spontaneous oral questions sanctioned by Mr. 
Roosevelt at his first meeting, the White House confer- 
ence compares favorably with the questioning of respon- 
sible ministers in the British Parliament. It has several 
advantages over the British practice, but there is no assur- 
ance these will be permanent. Another President will set 
up his own rules, and the reporters will have to adapt 
themselves to them. This will mean more than a mere 
change at the White House. It will permeate the whole 
executive department, because the President sets the ex- 
ample for relations of his administrative officers with the 
press. The attitude as well as the technique is copied by 
the lesser officials. This was true during the Coolidge and 
Hoover regimes. It is true under Roosevelt’s. 

It is hardly conceivable that the next President will be 
the virtuoso that President Roosevelt is in giving such an 
adroit performance and furnishing the country with such 
a wealth of immediate news without injury to his admin- 
istration. Beyond predicting that Mr. Roosevelt’s successor 
will have great difficulty retaining the present cordial 
relations between the Presidency and working newspaper- 
men, this article will confine itself to present and past 
conferences and their implications. 


A Comparison with British Parliamentary Questioning 


UNLIKE QUESTIONING IN PARLIAMENT, A PRACTICE ESTAB- 
lished by long usage, the press conference has no consti- 
tutional basis. The First Amendment merely guarantees 
freedom of the press. In Great Britain, the Opposition 
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frequently uses the questioning period in attempts to em- | 
barrass the Government. As the questions are likely to be - 
partisan, so are the replies. The American device has this 


advantage—the newspapermen who ask the questions at 
the conference are rarely partisan; they are looking for 
news. As Mr. Roosevelt told a delegation from the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Journalism: 


I know when a question is either a “planted” question or a 
question that is sent to them (the reporters) from their edi- 
tors; but taking it by and large, the run of conference ques- 
ions usually gives me a sense of public opinion—of how a 
subject is to be treated. What they are looking for are per- 
fectly legitimate stories. 


A “planted” question is one suggested to a newspaper- 
man by an administration official either in the hope of 
finding out what the President has decided to do about a 
particular administrative agency or of giving White House 
publicity to that agency’s work. The White House itself 
has been accused of planting questions, but such overt 
action is unnecessary. Mr. Roosevelt has shown no hesi- 
tancy in initiating announcements and if he has prepared 
himself to answer a question which reporters do not ask, 
he has a way of bringing up the subject. 

Another great advantage of the Roosevelt conference is 
that the President is available for questioning twice almost 
every week of the year, whereas the responsible ministers 
in Great Britain are out of reach when Parliament is in 
adjournment. Furthermore, the American questions are 
spontaneous and may relate to events which have just 
occurred, while in Great Britain there must be written 
notice of queries at least the day before. The British sys- 
tem, however, permits cross-examination once a subject 
is opened. President Roosevelt will allow questions to clear 
up an original point, but early in his administration he 
reprimanded a young reporter who felt his initial ques- 
tion had not been satisfactorily answered. “No cross-ex- 
aminations,” he announced once and for all. 

In Great Britain, the questions and answers are pub- 
lished verbatim. At the Whité House, unless special per- 
mission is granted, the presidential answers must be re- 
ported indirectly or not attributed to the President or, on 
rare occasions, regarded as off the record. Which is the 
better method is a matter of dispute. If the President al- 
lowed his remarks to be quoted directly in every instance, 
there can be no doubt that on many important questions 
he would be as cautious or as non-committal as the British 
Ministers usually are. Under the present practice, the White 
House questions can be reported textually and, although 
the answers must be reported indirectly, the reporters can 
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tell what was the President’s manner in replying. They 
can say that he answered “facetiously” or perhaps “diplo- 
matically”—suggesting that for reasons of state he was 
reticent. The off the record replies are usually unimportant 
from a news standpoint, yet they often make clear why 
the President will not answer certain questions at a par- 
ticular time. 

The verbatim reporting of the ministers has the advan- 
tage of permitting long and involved statements, which 
the sheer mechanics of White House reporting make 
impracticable. 


Headlines and Trial Balloons 


‘THE FAMOUS “HORSE-AND-BUGGY” PRESS CONFERENCE SHORT- 
ly after the invalidation of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act in 1935 is illustrative. Few White House report- 
ers use shorthand. The President spoke for almost an hour 
giving his interpretation of the implications of the Su- 
preme Court’s. decision. It was a closely knit dissertation 
requiring on the part of the listeners not only a knowl- 
edge of the Schechter case but a considerable background 
of constitutional history and law. Reporters for the after- 
noon newspapers were under compulsion to get several 
thousand. words on the wire as soon as possible from 
their own notes without a chance of comparison with 
those of their colleagues. The morning newspaper re- 
porters had a few hours’ more time, but their stories were 
almost as sketchy. The editorial writers were forced to 
depend on newspaper accounts. 

The reaction so far as the White House was concerned 


was bad, and it was decided that never again should the 
President give such detailed views by means of a press 
conference. The alternatives selected were radio speeches 
or formal announcements. A verbatim account of this 
press conference is included in the third volume of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s public papers and addresses. A cursory read- 
ing will reveal how much the reporters were unable to 
take down and give to an interested public. In Great 
Britain the public would not have had to wait three years 
for this textual report—assuming, of course, that the Prime 
Minister had been prepared to speak in such detail at 
such short notice on a comparably controversial question. 
A third debatable advantage of the press conference is 
that it permits the President to send up trial balloons to 
test public sentiment toward contemplated activities. 
There is a school of journalistic thought which decries this 
trick—in a way it is a trick—by which the President does 
not take direct responsibility for suggesting a possible 
course of action. The writer does not belong to that school, 
believing that the more means the President has for de- 
termining the sentiment of various sections of the nation, 
the better. It is unlikely that Mr. Roosevelt would have 
surprised the country with his ill-fated Supreme Court 
reorganization plan if he had had the benefit of a few 
trial balloons on the subject. Under the present set-up 
there is nothing to prevent a reporter’s writing into his 
story that a White House suggestion is a trial balloon, 
nor was there an inhibition in the stricter earlier days 
against informing his editor that the President had in- 
directly given out a story merely to test public opinion. 


Harris & Ewing 


Mr. Roosevelt’s press conferences have set a high standard for the number in attendance and cordial relations 
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From T. R. to F. D. R. 


THE ODIUM OF THE TERM “TRIAL BALLOON” UNDOUBTEDLY 
traces back to Theodore Roosevelt, before the days of the 
mass press conference. He gave two or three personal 
friends in the press corps exclusive stories about what he 
might do, with the understanding that the source was not 
to be revealed. (The Washington legend is that his favorite 
time for these confidences was while shaving.) If the re- 
action was bad, he did not hesitate to repudiate the story. 
If good, he developed the idea and took entire credit for 
its success. 

Some journalistic historians have written that T. R. 
originated the idea of the mass press conference at which 
all reporters are on an equal footing. This is based on the 
fact that he called in 40 to 50 correspondents to announce 
his First Conservation Congress, but this conference was 
a mere publicity stunt and in no way comparable with 
the affairs at which Franklin D. Roosevelt meets 15 to 
200 reporters twice a week. The attendance now depends 
on the locale. If at the White House, 100 to 200 reporters 
are present. On a fishing trip it will be a small group of 
press association men, staff correspondents of metropoli- 
tan newspapers and three or four local reporters. On his 
transcontinental trips he will be accompanied by 15 to 
30 newsmen. On several occasions, when too ill to go to 
the executive office, he has met with half a dozen selected 
reporters in the Oval. Room of the White House proper to 
answer questions. These reporters have then rejoined 
their colleagues to give an account of his physical ap- 
pearance, after which the President’s stenographer reads 
from his notes the questions and answers of the sickroom 
session. 

Woodrow Wilson inaugurated the twice-a-week White 
House mass conference in 1913, but his schoolmasterish 
attitude was resented by the correspondents. Unlike 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, he was unable to meet the cor- 
respondents on a seemingly equal footing and at the same 
time dominate the conference. The older correspondents 
in Washington have always had a “cave-dweller” atti- 
tude toward transient officeholders, knowing that they, as 
a group, will be on the job years after a particular office- 
holder has departed from power. The late Frank H. Si- 
monds, long a Washington correspondent, expressed their 
viewpoint when he said: “There is only one way for a 
reporter to look at a politician, and that is down.” 

President Wilson was the originator of the “official 
spokesman” device and the easily detected “high author- 
ity.” He rarely volunteered information, he was cautious 
in statements having news value, and he was given to 
lecturing the reporters on general problems of govern- 
ment. He wrote that he had hoped to have cordial rela- 
tions with the press and that he prepared for the con- 
ferences as carefully as for any lecture, but soon discovered 
that the interest of the majority was in personal and trivial 
matters rather than in principles and policies. He was par- 
ticularly angered by published rumors of the engage- 
ments of his daughters. 

The sinking of the Lusitania gave him an excuse oR 
ending the press conferences. The suggestion was ad- 
vanced that foreign correspondents were reporting con- 
fidential information to their embassies. The same com- 
plaint is heard today, and Mr. Roosevelt has met the 
situation by refraining from talking about foreign affairs 
unless he wishes to make a special, well- thought-out point 
for domestic or foreign consumption. 
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Warren G. Harding was a little more successful thi: 
his predecessor. A newspaper editor and former Senate: 
he had enjoyed friendly meetings with newspaperme 
Affable and communicative even to the point of divul)’ 
ing what had gone on at Cabinet meetings, he was at fir 
popular with the men who covered the White Houg 
Shortly after he came into office, however, he reveale’ 
his ignorance of the hidden details of the Four-Pow - 
Pacific Pact by thoughtlessly answering a question abow 
protection of the main Japanese Islands. His reply, 
variance with an interpretation given by Secretary © 
State Hughes, caused a sensation in the United States any’ 
Japan. Secretary Hughes, who was chairman of the cor 
ference negotiating the pact, rushed to the White Hous" 
and obtained a correction. He also obtained from Pres: 
dent Harding a promise that he would consider answel 
ing only written questions submitted in advance of th’) 
conference. Mr. Harding later liberalized the rule by pew § 
mitting oral questions if he opened discussion of an™ i 
subicee ‘ 

Because of his friendships and his open nature, a 
dent Harding was generously “protected” by the newspar- 
permen before and after this episode. He genuinely likee* 
what he called “the boys,” and they reciprocated the oly | 
ing to the extent of shielding him from the criticism di § 
rected at the Daughertys and Falls who surrounded hin | 
during his brief tenure. | 

It remained for Calvin Coolidge to use the press con- } 
ference as a subtle device for personal and political ad. | 
vantage. The press corps as a body exploited the trivial!’ 
material he gave them and built up the-Coolidge myth of 
“Silent Cal, the Sage of Vermont.” He continued the: 
Harding-Hughes rule requiring written questions submit" 
ted in advance and added two refinements: he was never 
to be quoted even indirectly, and his failure to comment’ 


news stories. To meet the first new rule the correspond- | 
ents were forced to revive “the official spokesman” and | 
“a source close to the White House” of the early Wood- | 
row Wilson days. This was a perfect set-up for the launch-» 

ing of trial balloons. The “Coolidge press” greatly aided | 
the shrewd politician to win the 1924 election almost hands | 
down. i 

Herbert Hoover’s four-year term also illustrated the ’} 
power of the press and the press conference. He had come * 
into office with enthusiastic reports from a few intimate * 
newspaper friends he had made while Secretary of Com- | 
merce, but there had been a forewarning of his subse- | 
quent attitude during the 1928 campaign when he became ~ 
irritated by the demands of political correspondents that 
he be more specific on issues in the campaign. There was 
another warning when as President-elect on the goodwill | 
tour to South America he /imposed a censorship on the 
accompanying correspondents by requiring that all copy 
pass through the hands of George Barr Baker, a personal — 
friend, who held no official position. To their shame, the — 
correspondents submitted to this high-handedness. 

Mr. Hoover abolished the “White House spokesman,” 
probably because it had become a joke; but retained the © 
written question requirement, adding that queries must 
be submitted twenty-four hours in advance of the con- 
ference. He established three categories of news: that 
which could be quoted directly with his permission; back- 
ground information to improve the content of dispatches; 
and strictly confidential information to be used in no way 
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i hatsoever. The latter category was to become the off the 
‘cord information of the Roosevelt regime. 

| Mr. Hoover’s use of the press conference demonstrated 
lie weakness of the meetings as a device of government. 
ike President Coolidge, he thought he could influence 
ne press by entertaining publishers and editors who might 
ive instructions to their Washington men to support him. 
everal correspondents were convinced that Mr. Hoover 
bught to take personal reprisal on them for their han- 
‘ling of White House stories. He also gave out what he 
Haid were official statistics relating to unemployment, the 
Hederal deficit and business conditions which the report- 
rs were unable to verify in any of the departments. Mr. 
Mioover’s attitude toward the press was reflected in the 
Bsovernmental agencies and in September 1931 over 100 
orrespondents signed a petition calling on the board of 
xovernors of the National Press Club to select a com- 
nittee to study the administration’s refusal to provide 
nformation on public activities. 

Many reporters quit attending the White House con- 
‘erence, partly because no news was available and partly 
because on arrival they were often greeted with the an- 
‘nouncement “no conference today.” Peon June 1 to No- 
vember 25, 1932, Mr. Hoover met the press in conference 
only eight times. From September 13 on, Theodore Jos- 
jin, a secretary, merely handed out formal statements 
without comment or elaboration. The resentful attitude of 
the reporters was evident in their dispatches, and the astute 
|Charles Michelson, press agent extraordinary of the Dem- 
jocratic National Committee, made the most of it. The 
“Anti-Hoover press” was a great aid to Candidate Roose- 
velt in 1932. As a device to enlighten the country about 
Mr. Hoover’s views or as a weathervane of public opinion 
for the President, the Hoover conferences were almost a 
total loss. 


Leading and Loaded Questions 


WHEN PRreEsIDENT ROOSEVELT ANNOUNCED ON Marcu 8, 1933 
that he would follow the intimate style of his press con- 
ferences as governor of New York by permitting oral 
questions, the older Washington correspondents declared 
he was attempting the impossible and that the results 
would be disastrous. Yet he has kept up this amazing per- 
formance for more than six years to the satisfaction of all 
except a few. He laid down one rule at his first confer- 
ence, however, which could not possibly be followed. He 
admonished reporters not to repeat off the record confi- 
dential information either to their own editors or to asso- 
ciates who were not at the conference. 

Reporters consider their first allegiance is to their news- 
papers and their editors. If the information is important 
and of value to their newspapers, even though it cannot 
be printed, they feel duty bound to pass it on for editorial 
guidance. This confidential off the record category was 
soon dropped by Mr. Roosevelt, partly at the request of 
many reporters who did not want to be suspected of hav- 
ing broken a confidence. 

Mr. Roosevelt had not been exactly successful with his 
press conference as governor. I talked with two or three 
Albany correspondents immediately after his election who 
complained he had lured them out on a limb on several 
occasions. They predicted he would follow the same tac- 
tics in Washington. They were wrong. Mr. Roosevelt de- 
veloped a special technique the like of which had not 
been seen in Washington. He deliberately favored the 
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working newspapermen and ridiculed their publishers, 
editors and editorial writers. He disclosed a real working 
knowledge of newspaper writing, copyreading and news 
display. He concentrated on news, observing that “very 
few people read editorials.” 

During his first two years in office he enjoyed a news- 
paper triumph. His was called a “newspaper administra- 
tion.” Through Stephen Early, his press secretary, he 
replaced the party hacks in press agent’s jobs with trained 
newspapermen who enjoyed the confidence of ‘their for- 
mer colleagues. While there was propaganda galore, access 
was given to the real news in the executive agencies. 

In general this attitude and this set-up has prevailed. 
The President, the cabinet officers, the other heads of 
agencies and the press agents were not embarrassed when 
reporters asked pointed questions in an effort to get the 
facts. 

In the White House conference itself, the advantage 
naturally is with the President. While anyone can ask a 
question, there was and still is no way to get a satis- 
factory reply if the President wills otherwise. He can fail 
to hear the question; can give a facetious answer which 
usually calls forth thoughtless laughter from a small group 
of reporters who like to see a colleague ridiculed; he can 
say “there’s no news on that subject”; he can merely smile 
and say nothing; or he can give a diplomatic answer, as 
when asked during a recent European crisis what he 
discussed with the Polish Ambassador, he replied, 
“Stamps.” It is one of the unwritten rules of the conference 
that once he has signified his intention of not answering 
a question, he must not be pressed on the same topic. 

At early conferences, he repeatedly refused to let re- 
porters put words into his mouth by adroit phrasing of 
“loaded” questions of the “have you stopped beating your 
wife” type. He simply rephrased the question to suit his 
own purposes and gave an answer after pointing out he 
had not used the original question. 

Even the reporters who habitually “look down” on 
officeholders, including the President, were forced to ad- 
mit Mr. Roosevelt was playing as squarely with them as 
the rules of government and politics permitted. 


Future News from the White House 


Can THE RoosEVELT METHOD OF HOLDING PRESS CONFER- 
ences be improved? I, for one, will doubt it until 
there is a general rise in the intelligence of reporters and 
their editors. Even now this level, primarily because 
Washington correspondents are more adequately paid 
than their overseas colleagues, is far above that of the 
run of European correspondents. The conferences are too 
large and too much time is devoted to trivial or local 
items, of interest to only a small group of readers. But I 
can see no way to determine who shall and who shall not 
be permitted to attend the conferences and ask questions. 
Correspondents for the metropolitan papers are often in- 
structed by their editors to ask questions such as “Will 
you run for a third term?” which no President would 
answer at a press conference. 

There is a legitimate complaint that the newspaper- 
men overemphasize and build up the presidential utter- 
ances. Deliberate distortion is practiced only by a few of 
the writers and Mr. Roosevelt has said he is not concerned 
about this, indicating he believed it self-defeating. pthe 
average conference lasts only about twenty minutes and 
it is rare that more than two (Continued on page 457) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Of Little Twin and Other Babies 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


EAcH WAS A FIRST-BORN, AND THEY ARRIVED AT ALMOST THE 
same hour—my son and the neighbors’ girl baby whom 
for a while, especially beforehand, we called “Little Twin.” 
Not quite in the same neighborhood, though their par- 
ents lived only a block or so apart; for while our own 
child was delivered in a well-equipped hospital under the 
best of medical conditions, skill and care, the other baby 
arrived as you might say “catch-as-catch-can,” in the 
dark, unwholesome basement of a Chicago backyard 
tenement. 

Residents of the Chicago Commons social settlement, 
in the crowded old-seventeenth ward, of 30,000 people of 
thirty-eight nationalities and one tree within the square 
mile, it was our business and our privilege to know our 
neighbors and how they fared. “Little Twin’s” mother 
was a member of the settlement Mothers’ Club in which 
my boy’s mother was a leader; her father used to attend 
the “Tuesday Night Meeting” wherein problems social 
and economic, philosophical and scientific, were discussed 
and disposed of to thé satisfaction of orators of all sorts, 
classes and degrees of information, wisdom and eloquence. 

Almost the whole structure of social settlement activity 
has its cornerstone in the neighborhood child life. Ordi- 
narily, upon the response of the children ensues and de- 
pends largely that of the adults. Whatever might be the 
truth about the fabled highway. leading through a man’s 
stomach to his heart, we had no doubt that the way to this 
mother’s heart would be through her child; peculiarly so 
in these circumstances. We had yet to learn that that road 
may be heavily conditioned by collateral things unfore- 
seen; that along it you must watch your step. But at the 
outset and on the surface we were acquainted with these 
parents, and for the time being shared expectation of a 
joy in common. To say nothing of the fathers, surely 
these two mothers, “sisters under the skin,” whose babies 
were to come, and actually did come, as it were twinned, 
would have in common something ineffable, compelling. 


THESE BABIES MUST HAVE BEEN A MONTH OR SO OF AGE BE- 
fore they met. Meantime the mothers had been jovially 
comparing notes upon their own experiences and looking 
forward to comparing babies. It chanced that I was pres- 
ent when the neighbor-mother brought hers proudly to 
our rooms in the settlement, and I saw them face-to-face. 
Never while I live shall I forget that juxtaposition, or the 
face of that mother upon which the smile froze as she 
sensed not only the fact but the significance of the ghastly 
disparity plain to the blindest eye. Our baby was a rosy, 
roly-poly youngster, embodiment of health and con- 


tentment; the other pale, scrawny and eloquently ill satis- ” 


fied with all her environment. And the reason shrieked— 
here was a perfect illustration of the difference in suff- 
ciency and quality of food; behind that all the implica- 
tions of inability to provide both or either. Both mothers 
had to supplement their own natural supply; it was cost- 
ing us some 30 cents a day for the special baby food 
prescribed by our doctor . . . for those neighbors it might 
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as well have been 30 dollars. They had to do the best they 
could with such raw cow’s milk as they could afford » 
scant in quantity and none too good. 
Despite the chill of that occasion, relations continued 
outwardly amicable, but the glow of sympathy never) 
returned. The economic gulf ever yawned between us, un-<) ” 
bridgeable. We ourselves were “poor” enough in those; | 
days, God knows, but not so poor as that! Restricted as 
were our resources, we at least could feed our baby ade-; 
quately. He developed normally and happily; the “Little | 
Twin,” nominally * ‘well” enough, was of slow and tardy) 
growth, continuing wan and ill-tempered; she never had =) 
enough, or the right things, to eat. We did what we could, . f 
with advice of the settlement doctor and otherwise, but 4 
our efforts were somewhat grudgingly received. More- | 
over, a curious by-circumstance appeared. Upon one occa- | 
sion of meeting in the street, the little girl was sucking - 
and munching away at a sausage, of the kind now known | 
as “hot dog,” though that one was cold. Toothsome, and |) 
fit no doubt for President, King and Queen, but hazard- || 
ous for a little baby! Upon my wife’s protest at this for- | 
midable baby food, the mother defiantly and triumph- 
antly disclosed that Little Twin had acquired already | 
at least four competent teeth, while our baby was only - 
beginning to have his! 
So then we began to learn a thing amply verified there-_ || 
after in many other parts of the world; namely, that under 
stress of chronic poverty it is desirable, nay indispensable, | 
that the babies shall be inured as early as possible to the © 
diet of the family—be it sausages, sauerkraut, chop suey, 
seal-blubber, coffee, beer, pickled beets, or whatnot else. 
Those that can stand it survive, acquire teeth precociously, 
and go forth to bear—whatever “the poor” have to bear in 
their locality, everywhere under the all-beholding sun. 
Those that can’t, contribute early to the statistics of infant 
mortality, so strangely, automatically, highest in the “poor- 
er quarters.” Incidentally we observed that other, collateral 
fact: that partly as a natural method of birth control but 
chiefly with a view of protracting the period of natural 
food supply, mothers continued to the last possible mo- 
ment to nurse their children at the breast. As Solomon, 
or whoever it was, remarked in the Proverbs, “the de- 
struction of the poor is their poverty.” The story is pretty 
much the same, “whether at Naishapur or Babylon.” 


LATER WE DISCOVERED SOMETHING ELSE ABOUT THAT ROAD TO 
a mother’s heart through her children. First in Egypt, we 
learned not to smile, or even look approvingly, upon the 
children. Upon our doing so, their mothers, alarmed, even 
angrily, thrust before their child’s face their hands with 
fingers peculiarly crossed. That, as we were told, was to 
ward off the “evil eye” which characterized us. Nothing 
of good did they see in our friendly smiles; we were ad- 
vised in our travels up the Nile to ignore the children. 
Not through any friendliness to them could we reach any 
mother-heart! 

I do not know what became of “Little Twin.” But to me 
she always has been a symbol of several profoundly im- 
portant things. One is the dreadful fact that everywhere 
and always eh ldhood is and has been the goat, not only 
for the sins and ignorance of the fathers but for\.the 
maladjustments and misfeasance of the social miliezt, 
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whatever it may chance to be, in which its lot falls; and is 
charged with a kind of blame for the mischance—as if a 
child deliberately selected the circumstances of its birth. 
I would not dare to say or to assume that the Little Twin 
was in any way inherently inferior to our own child; or 
that with an equal chance at the outset and equal oppor- 
tunities later she might not even have surpassed him in 
both physique and worthy achievement. 

Another thing she symbolizes for me is the fact that 
experience in common and shared by equals is the only 
basis for complete understanding. Not long ago I heard 
a very rich woman say, “I have known what it is to be 
poor.” I knew what she meant . . . that she had known 
relative financial stringency, when her family had but one 
servant; when they rode in street cars and subways and 
could afford few luxuries. I wanted to say derisively, but 
it would not have been polite: 

“Yeah! Isn’t it hell to have to go to school without 
breakfast, or lunch unless the school provides it, or to 
stay home altogether because you have no shoes? To be 
hungry all the time; to freeze in your tenement because 
there isn’t any coal... .” 

It is difficult enough to find the common denominator 
for that subtle bond of sympathy and understanding that 
can bridge the natural gulf between individuals, to say 
nothing of groups. Even between those presumably 
closest, life conspires to conceal and prevent it. When you 
complicate and aggravate that difficulty, under the plau- 
sible pretenses of truculent nationalism, tribal arrogance 
disguised as “patriotism,” plain demagoguery however 
camouflaged, or with whatever other motive, by exagger- 
ating the differences of caste, background, nationality, 
race, language, personal and social customs, religion and 
inbred superstitions, the thing becomes impossible. Add to 
these, whether among neighbors or between the larger 
groups, the bitter factors of envy and the sense of injus- 
tice due to economic discrepancies largely fortuitous; the 
fact that the “Haves” can eat and thrive and compla- 
cently enjoy, while the “Have Nots” and their children 
are chronically hungry or altogether starving—in such con- 
ditions there can be no understanding. Internationally 
there can be no peace worthy of the name. 


IN THE CHILDREN IS MOST VIVIDLY DRAMATIZED THE STRUGGLE 
for enough to eat, which is and ever has been the main- 
spring of war, and of that continuous form of it called 
economic. The helpless children—“Little Twin” and all 
the rest of them including yours and my own—pay the 
price; not only in Germany, Spain, China, Italy, Ethiopia, 
Czechoslovakia, Palestine, and so on but likewise in the 
outwardly more “peaceful” countries where and among 
which greatly intensified economic war has ensued upon 
carnage and insane destruction ... can’t you see the 
Little People looking out from behind the ponderous sta- 
tistics and palaver about consequences already accrued 
and to come? Amid the prattle about “national interests,” 
about gaining, saving or losing the profits of trade and 
the ridiculous anachronism known as “empire,” they 
cower, and suffer, and wonder. All over the world, our 
own country as bad as any and mouthing the same ex- 
cuses, on a gargantuan scale we ignore them, wasting in 
preparation for more and worse waste the price of their 
food, clothing and shelter, their education, their devel- 
opment and happiness, their possibilities of contribution 
to the future. And, what is still worse, meanwhile more 
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or less deliberately teaching them that what we are doing 
to them is not only necessary but righteous; training 
them to do the same thing to their neighbors’ children— 
and to their own. 

See them, as I insist upon doing, peering out affrighted, 
between the lines of the news dispatches, behind the facts 
which shriek to high heaven. Envision them, for example, 
implicit in the illuminating story, the graphs, diagrams 
and maps in the little book* analyzing and describing 
the economic situation; in which, under the title, “Battles 
Without Bullets,” Dr. Thomas Brockway of Bennington 
College, graduate of Reed College, Oregon and (Rhodes 
Scholar) of Oxford University, gives for the ordinary 
“man in the street” a luminous presentation of “back- 
ground stuff” for the understanding of the world war rag- 
ing on the economic front everywhere. Dr. Brockway 
suggests other reading; but for one who would understand 
the subject in its essentials, I know of nothing surpassing 
this in vividness and terse simplicity. For one thing, he 
makes very clear the nature of American economic (as 
distinguished from emotional) concern in the problems of 
the post-war world; the intricacy of the issues involved 
in the choice which, willy-nilly and at no small cost in 
any case, the United States must make between the im- 
possible one of isolation and economic self-sufficiency and 
the logic of our position as a highly-responsible participat- 
ing member of the world-community. Whatever his views 
and prejudices, I commend this little book without reser- 
vation to everyone who would understand the time-o’- 
day in the world. 


PALESTINE, ON THE WAY TO BECOMING ONE OF THE GARDEN 
spots of the earth, just now is demoralized and bedeviled 
by the conflict of racial groups aggravated by the anti- 
Semitic outrages in Germany; but the ultimate causes are 
artificial, having little to do with the welfare of either 
the Jews or the Arabs. Outstanding are the mutually con- 
tradictory promises made to both for political reasons on 
behalf of the British Empire. China, rapidly advancing 
in self-development, is a shambles under the merciless 
aggression of the Japanese war machine. But why should 
governments in England, France, Germany, Italy and 
Japan dispose by force, for their own purposes, of the lives 
of human beings in Palestine, China, Africa, India—or 
anywhere else? Left to themselves, these peoples might 
readily work out a way of living in mutually beneficial 
interchange of labor and values. 

The rank-and-file of mankind is little interested in 
“empires,” dynasties, “ideologies,” politics generally, ex- 
cept as they conceive these things to concern the welfare 
of themselves and their children. They are, to be sure, 


“allergic” to signs and slogans, symbols and traditions, 


eye-filling pageantry regardless of its significance; are eas- 
ily misled by propaganda and excited by demagogues to 
mass hysteria. All but invariably their excitement is arti- 
ficial, ephemeral, and fomented for ulterior purposes be- 
yond their knowledge or understanding. Broadly speaking, 
the decent, friendly, well-meaning folk of every land ask 
nothing except the right to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness”; the assurance of opportunity to earn by 
their labor and in the peaceable interchange of their prod- 
ucts, bread, wholesome life and a fair future for their 


Little People. 

*BATTLES WITHOUT BULLETS: rHe Story or Economic War- 
FARE, by Thomas Brockway. Illustrated by Bunji Tagawa. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association; Headline Books, No. 18. 96 pp., price 25 
cents postpaid of Survey Graphic, 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


The Risks of Liberty 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


What 1s Liberty? 


THE OLD CRY RINGS OUT IN AMERICA AGAIN. WE ARE FEARFUL 
because what has happened to liberty abroad may happen 
here: we are confused because we perceive we must grant 
new powers to the modern state, yet have discovered no new 
guarantees of freedom. Fear is the root of the dangerous de- 
mand that we limit by law the freedom of speech for those 
who advocate Nazi doctrines in the United States. Confusion 
is reflected in the declaration even by liberals like Norman 
Angell that the state must become the purveyor of informa- 
tion under a supreme tribunal that will guarantee us truth- 
in-news. He would also license journalists. The dilemma is 
posed in sharp urgency by the radio. We can have broad- 
casting only if the government allots the technically limited 
number of wave lengths. Yet the grant of such a power is an 
invitation to censorship. 

How complex are the problems we confront is revealed 
in Dorothy Fosdick’s useful study of the nature of freedom.* 
She asserts that the core concept of social liberty is the ab- 
sence of outside restraints that prevent a man from doing 
what he desires to do, and has the capacity and means of 
doing. Then she shows how men have decked this core in 
Protean disguises. For one, liberty consists in being one’s 
self, or one’s Good self; for another freedom resides in eco- 
nomic independence or leisure; or again in some institutional 
arrangement such as democracy, or a collective economy; or 
through some fostering environmental condition, equality 
or security or justice. She finds that liberty is not always 
guaranteed by institutional form, or by an environing way of 
life within which the individual finds a mystical freedom. 
Liberty may draw strength from all these elements, but its 
essence transcends them. 

Now we need such philosophical contemplations of liberty, 
and we need the inspiration of great tracts and orations on 
the defense of freedom. But what the plain man needs today 
to resolve his confusions and guide his acts—for liberty is 
preserved by acts, not words—is a very simple and very clear 
idea of the principle of liberty, and a willingness to share in 
the everyday hard work of defending liberty in concrete cases. 
He must at times defend people whose views are alien to his 
own and often run grave risks for what may seem small 
affairs. For liberty must be won daily, and by taking risks. 

To help plain men understand this everyday liberty in- 
volves the simple duty of keeping our terms very clear. We 
must know what we are talking about; I think, for example, 
that freedom of the press ought to be used in its historically 
precise sense of freedom from governmental interference. 
Yet in the recent famous debate before the Town Hall of the 
Air, Secretary Harold Ickes used this term for what should 
really be called “independence of the press” or the freedom 
of publishers from control by advertisers, money interests, or 
pressure groups. Mr. Frank Gannett, his opponent, used ‘the 
term in its traditional sense, and so there could be no con- 
structive meeting of minds. It is true today that the dangerous 
interferences with the press are by private forces and not by 
the state, but this may not be true tomorrow. In the totali- 
tarian states, the governments destroyed “freedom of the 
press.” If we are to defend the press against such an attack 
here, we need the old sharp-edged term to define the struggle. 


*WHAT IS LIBERTY? by Dorothy Fosdick, 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Harper. 194 pages. 
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Since Colonial days Americans have kept the press free ton 
criticize the state and correct its governors. This it cannot “ot 
under government censorship or ownership. Yet there is a>} 
kind of logic in the design for a governmental information “| 
service, already the government provides much information: = 
it takes exquisite pains to get out honest crop forecasts, with < 
no leaks to gamblers, and it has never rigged a weather re-4 
port. There is a tendency toward natural monopoly in news- » : | 


gathering—why have three news services to duplicate what 
one can do, and then why not give the job to the govern-« 
ment? | i 

Such proposals arise out of the idea that the private press || 
is incompetent or corrupt: even if it were, it still would offer © 
competing versions of the truth, and discipline politicians. 
The state is not an abstraction, but works through men and ! 
parties who will seek personal ends. I for one do not want to- | 
envisage the Senate selecting the Supreme Court of Knowl- + 
edge that will select the editors of the state publications until 4 
the state has been vastly perfected under the criticisms of a 4 
free press. 

The citizen must also be taught that we confront in acute 
form the ancient dilemma of how we can enjoy the order the © 
state provides, yet preserve our right to advocate in peaceful © 
ways changes in the state form, and to criticize the govern- ! 
ment. It is odd that the mere technology of the radio should 4 
enforce on us the job of reconciling the irreconcilable. The § 
licensing of private stations by a commission is our way of 
avoiding chaos on the air. This is a fine example of Miss © 
Fosdick’s just declaration that liberty does not mean the abro- © 
gation of law, but the use of the law to select the liberties we 
desire to protect. The possibility of broadcasting at all is pre- - 
served, but the right of anybody to broadcast is certainly 
denied. The danger to liberty is revealed in the recent en- 
deavor of the commission to control what shall be broadcast 
on short waves to other lands. The censor knocks at the door 
and, as usual, at the backdoor. 

The establishment of a division of civil liberties in the De- 
partment of Justice foreshadows a like conflict. It is certainly 
a noble idea to have an agency that will assure ordinary citi- 
zens of their rights at law. There are plenty of liberties that 
we all agree should be protected. But what if, someday, a citi- 
zen demand that this agency guarantee his right to criticize 
the very government that sets up the department and estab- 
lishes the law? Will the people ever consent to have the gov- 
ernment protect endeavors that will seem to them to threaten 
its destruction? Can we lift ourselves by our boot straps—or 
in soberer words, can we plan consciously to welcome change? 

The crucial form of this problem today is the question as to 
whether we shall guarantee freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly to those who avowedly seek to overthrow our de- 
mocracy and set up a fascist state. Here the danger is not 
only to the life of the state we cherish, but to the very prin- 
ciple of liberty. Fascists, victorious through the liberty we 
grant, will deny all liberty. Honest men declare it is folly to 
grant freedom to overthrow freedom. Others, to whom fascist 
doctrines are equally repugnant, believe that if we deny 
peaceful advocacy of his views to any citizen, the principle 
of freedom is already lost, and the chains we forge for these 
men will become the bonds of other minorities. 

To answer any of these problems we have no universal 
dogma. To seek liberty means to run risks, risks for one’s 
private interests and security, risks even for the very institu- 
tions one cherishes. The choice of risks is a personal right; 
no man can tell another what risks he shall take for liberty. 
To the libertarian the glory of liberty is the right to choose, 
in the faith that an evolving truth can protect and keep open 
its channels without perishing of its own freedom. 
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Today’s Chapter in U. S. History 


[AMERICA IN MIDPASSAGE, by Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 
Macmillan. 977 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

IN THIs Book Dr. anp Mrs. BEARD BRING THEIR JUSTLY POP- 
jular “Rise of American Civilization” down to date. They 
ltreat here the period from the retirement of St. Calvin in 
| 1929 to the insurrection of “Little Jack Garner” in 1938. 
There is the same commendable emphasis upon economic fac- 
tors in American history, and the insight into these economic 
elements is even better than in the first two volumes. Since 
'the latter were completed, Beard has become better acquaint- 
ed with finance capitalism. Hence, in this volume we get 
| more of the frame of reference provided by Berle and Means 
than we do of a somewhat skittish reliance upon Karl Marx. 

The book launches out into the lengthening and deepen- 
ing of the depression which culminated in the chaos of the 
Bank Holiday. The New Deal is examined as a method of 
stemming the tide of economic collapse. The admirable in- 
tentions of Mr. Roosevelt are fully conceded, without at the 
same time regarding the New Deal as a program adequate to 
the critical economic situation of our time. The bunk and 
baloney in the opposition of business, finance and Repub- 
licans to the New Deal are effectively and almost hilariously 
_ exposed. The reaction against the New Deal can hardly claim 
the virtue of being even well-meaning. 
| The excesses and gigantic robberies of finance capitalism 
are revealed, special delight being taken in unfolding the 

Kreuger and Toll episode. The problems of capital and labor 

are clearly analyzed and the archaic folly in the attitude of 

American business toward collective bargaining is revealed 

with devastating thoroughness and lucidity. 

Nowhere is Dr. Beard more masterly than in his tracing 
of American foreign policy in the last decade. But we would 
expect this to be true of the ablest member of the American 
“peace party.” 

More attention is given to social and cultural history than 
in the preceding volumes. Indeed, over a third of the book is 
devoted to such subjects as leisure-time entertainment, art 
and letters, natural science and the social sciences. By and 
large, these materials are treated competently and in enter- 
taining fashion. The author falls down only in the last chap- 
ter on “Frames of Social Thought.” Here we would ex- 
pect Dr. Beard to be at his best, but in places this chapter 
passes from the curious to the incredible. Men who have been 
mainly responsible for outstanding developments in history 
and the social sciences are not mentioned, while a number of 
relatively obscure individuals are paraded through the pages. 

On the whole, however, this volume measures up to the 
high standards achieved in the two earlier volumes and amply 
proves that contemporary history can be both good history 
and the most entertaining type of history. 

Auburn, N. Y. Harry Etmer Barnes 


In Dewey’s Footsteps 


INTELLIGENCE IN THE MODERN WORLD: Joun Dewey’s Purt- 
LosopHY, edited, with an introduction, by Joseph Ratner. The Modern 
Library. 1077 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 

HERE ARE NEARLY EIGHT HUNDRED PAGES OF SELECTIONS FROM 

the widest ranges of John Dewey’s writings, with some 280 

pages of introduction and editorial notes. This volume gives 

us a comprehensive view of the whole of Dewey’s philosophy. 

It has the merits of such inclusiveness and, of course, the 

faults of fragmentariness. Here the reader may discover 

glimpses, at least, of Dewey’s interpretations of philosophy, 

“science, society and the individual, nationalism and interna- 

tionalism, education, psychology, ethics, logic, aesthetics, re- 

ligion and the practical arts. No one else, either in America 
or elsewhere, has dealt with such a wide range of problems 
in this modern world, or contributed so forcefully to the 
development of an intelligent understanding of those prob- 
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lems. No one else has seen so clearly that philosophy and 
science must reach an amicable understanding and a critical 
partnership if the grievous wounds in the spiritual life of the 
age are to be healed. Mr. Ratner has done a great service in 
presenting this comprehensive view of the work of “Amer- 
ica’s foremost philosopher and educator.” 

Dewey’s position in the contemporary world is, however, 
an index of our own social and spiritual confusion. C. E. 
Ayres has recently argued that Dewey’s thought is no longer 
regarded as startling because it has passed into the common 
thought of our time and become part of all we are doing. 
On the other hand, a recent speaker before a fairly intelli- 
gent audience in New York City declared that, after de- 
bauching honest philosophy, Dewey’s own philosophical sys- 
tem had now “blown up,” leaving the world with nothing 
dependable. Most school men fancy themselves as “Dewey- 
ites”; but the members of the “John Dewey Society” have 
great difficulty in agreeing among themselves as to what 
Dewey means. 

Now in this book Mr. Ratner more or less impliedty iden- 
tifies Dewey’s philosophy with “intelligence” today. I don’t 
suppose he intended to do this, but the result may follow 
for many readers. It is not impossible that presently “Dewey” 
may come to mean much the same sort of thing that “Aris- 
totle” meant in the thirteenth century. That would be the 
supreme intellectual tragedy—the denial of everything that 
John Dewey has worked for, for fifty years. Dewey’s teach- 
ings have never been intended to produce “Deweyites,” but 
to develop socially responsible human beings. This book 
should help enormously in promoting that end. 

Amenia, N.Y. JosepH K. Harr 


Biographies of Five American Cities 


FIVE CITIES, by Gecrge R, Leighton. Harper. 370 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
A HISTORY OF THIS LAND AS DRAMATIC AS ANY EVER PENNED 
lies in the raw in the chronicles of thirty or forty big towns 
and cities. If an able historian would need the best part of 
a lifetime to collect such material, George Leighton of Har- 
per’s has blazed one clear trail. His stories are of the youth 
and old age of Shenandoah, Louisville, Birmingham, Omaha 
and Seattle. In none of these regional centers did the Amer- 
ican dream develop in microcosm, but in all of them the 
reality, exposed in fascinating patterns, is instructive for its 
record of human struggle. Leighton knows people. 
Essentially the stories of these cities are of conflict—of 
bossism and greed in many forms, and now and then of 
leaders who strove against unjust domination of the people. 
In Shenandoah, a battleground of Pennsylvania’s coal fields 
for seventy-five years, it was John Mitchell against the inter- 


ests founded by Franklin Gowen; and Mitchell it was who 


so triumphed that a holiday still celebrates his name for the 
union he welded of the migrations of Welsh and Irish, Poles, 
Czechs, Russians and Spaniards drawn there by the mines. 
It was a stronghold of the Molly Maguires, and a living tomb 
in lean years. 

Where the old East met the new West the struggle in 
Louisville, Ky., was over control of a rich trade that flowed 
along the Ohio and over the tracks of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. Promoter James Guthrie, political master, later 
Pierce’s Secretary of the Treasury, was among the first on 
the ground; after him Milton Smith took control, and 
Goebel was shot for breaking the financial and political fet- 
ters of the big river town. When Sherman marched to the 
sea, Birmingham was not on Alabama’s map. In the strug- 
gle for its coal and iron deposits it grew from a village in 
the grip of speculators to a city with a notorious homicide 
rate, a population whose lives were as drab as the company 
settlement where they bred, and mansions on Red Mountain 
which still overlook potential wealth that promises great 
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days. But the maxim remains that hard times hit Birmingham 
first and stayed there longest. 

Omaha carries scars of bitter conflict, begun with the first 
spikes of the Union Pacific, intensified by the schemes of 
Thomas Durant, prairie doctor turned promoter; by the 
Credit Mobilier scandal, and by the strife of packers and 
railroad interests with cattlemen and grain growers. The 
story is veined with the rise and fall of Tom Dennison’s 
machine, built over an incredible vice trade. In the North- 
west, the development of Seattle was woven with the strands 
of many historic episodes of the last half of the nineteenth 
century, among them the Klondike gold find and the savage 
combats over timber land. After the pioneers came Jay 
Cooke, the financial wreck of the Northern Pacific, the rise 
to power of Weyerhaeuser and Jim Hill, fabulous land grabs 
engineered through Washington to control a vast lumber 
trade, the growth of the I.W.W., and years of militant 
unionism. 

This book is a capital job of history brought to our time 
by one who is more the talented journalist than a scholar of 
urban cultures. Where he departs from the chronological, 
his stories sometimes confuse; where he depends on gen- 
eralized evidence, he treads soft ground. But for a book on 
America it is hard to match as a product of intensive re- 
search. He has kept it free of prejudice, and has provided am- 
ple bibliographies to mark his Jabor. 


New York Crayton HoacLanp 


Mastering the Mystery of the Mind 


PSYCHOLOGY DOWN THE AGES, by C. Spearman. Macmillan. Two 
volumes; 454 and 355 pages respectively, Price $7.50 per set postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


PRoFESsOR SPEARMAN’S AMBITIOUS INQUIRY COULD NOT HAVE 
been undertaken at a more propitious time. Human conduct 
appears to be enmeshed in a sort of complexity of social 
forces which the human mind seems unable to comprehend 
and hence to control. Reason is certainly not in the driver’s 
seat and human affairs plunge from one emotional upheaval 
to the next, receiving only such guidance as logical tolerance 
would reject. Those who seriously attempt to understand our 
current paradoxes in terms of the so-called social sciences, 
especially economics and politics, are driven to the uses of 
satire. What is required is, of course, a deeper understanding 
of human personality itself. In this connection, Professor 
Spearman closes his epilogue with a fine bit of advice which 
I hope the younger scholars will heed. His final paragraph 
reads: 

“To conclude, let us urge that this, like all other studies of 
the individual, cannot be more than provisional. Every actual 
observation finds him existing within some or other environ- 
ment. Only for convenience of thought do we ever consider 
him without reference to this. And such isolation can never 
be more than temporary. The study of how a single man 
feels, knows, and acts can bring but little profit except insofar 
as it teaches how men feel, know, and act, together, in their 
families and communities. Futile is the psychology that does 
not look forward to a sociology. Conversely, baseless is the 
latter when not founded on the former.” 

In order to understand the form which this critical and 
historical work assumes one must keep in mind the basic 


questions which the author traces through a troubled de- 


velopment. His fundamental questions are: What psychology 
is about; what the psyche can do; how the psyche is consti- 
tuted, what follows what; and what goes with what. This 
represents a logical framework for inquiry and the result is 
a thorough-going exercise in skepticism. These queries have 
not been answered ad seriatum; psychology has not enjoyed 
a cumulative growth. Some of the problems raised by Aristotle 
are still fit subjects for contemporary debate. But our author, 
being himself an experimental psychologist, cannot admit 
complete negativeness. Although it is his contention that the 
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actual progress of psychology has been slight, he is able to 
show where the essential problems lie. Also, he believes that 
steady steps toward a truly scientific attitude in psychology > 
are now being taken and that the future holds forth come 
It is not easy reading, but the patient reader will be amply 
rewarded. If one’s feeling at the close is one of perturbation | 


caused by the recognition of the almost hopeless confusion of | 
psychologists, this too may be considered a gain. If psychology | 
is ever to come to the aid of this muddled world, the starting- // 
point of real progress may well be the admission of past and H 
present confusion. Although this hope is not in and of itself . 
born of science, it seems to be shared by Professor Spearman. / 
Fortunately, he recognizes the perplexities involved in the. 


pattern of man studying himself and therefore anticipates a || 
: 
| 


psychological science which will not be too rigorous in its - 
methods. Many younger students will find these volumes in- 
dispensable for critical purposes, but it is my more earnest 
hope that experimental and practising psychologists will read » 
it and forthwith pledge themselves to leave off quarreling and » 
devote themselves to more and better observation. 
New York School of Social Work Epuarp C, LinpEMan 


Inside Poland 


POLAND: Key to Europe, by Raymond Leslie Buell. Knopf. 364 pp. | 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. ; 
ANTICIPATION OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS TOOK Mr. BUELL 
to Poland; and his book contributes much information that is |. 
sull little known to the English-speaking world. He discusses 
the varied problems confronting Poland both in the light of | 
their historical development and present day significance. , 
Modern Poland is, in a sense, the laboratory of particular — 
political, economic and social problems, significant not only 
to Poles but to Europeans. For on the solution of these prob- 
lems depends not only Poland’s future but the fulfillment of 
her task as a state situated in a key position between Ger- 
many and Russia. 

Poland’s major political problem is to find a constitutional 
system guaranteeing a strong authoritative government in a 
land of individualism and a plethora of parties. Externally, 
her problem is to maintain the position of a great power 
while remaining friendly with her neighbors. Next is the 
problem of reconciling Polish nationalism with the aspira- 
tions of her national minorities. Her chief economic problem 
is to strike a balance between her agricultural and industrial 
economies, and to provide employment for her increasing 
population. The attending major social problem is to inte- 
grate the peasantry into a new economic system, and to 
reeducate it to new tasks. 

Mr. Buell has admirably compressed all this into one vol- 
ume. The finest chapters are those dealing with the economic 
dilemma, state capitalism, the agricultural question. The 
chapter on foreign policy is of current interest. Treatment on 
Polish nationalism is lacking; while the chapters on emigra- 
tion and the minorities require more examination. This arises, 
undoubtedly, from the necessity of compressing so much 
material into one volume. Mosts MoskowI1Tz 
American Jewish Committee, New York City 


Can the Capitalists Make Capitalism Work? 


THE EVOLUTION OF FINANCE CAPITALISM, by George W. 
Edwards, Longmans. 429 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THIs STUDY BY THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
of the College of the City of New York is an attempt to 
present the history of finance capitalism in the principal in- 
dustrial countries of the world; to examine the ever changing 
character of financial or security capitalism; to show the inter- 
relations between finance, industry, politics and social, philo- 
sophical and legal concepts; and to set forth a program of 
public control calculated to correct present day evils and to 
yield maximum social results. | 
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The book is the product ot fifteen years of careful research. 
It is the most comprehensive survey of security capitalism made 
by any American economist and combines penetrating scholar- 
ship with unusual clarity. It does more than analyze past 
developments. It points out the utter failure of the financial 
leadership of the country to meet modern needs and points 
to a possible way out. 


_ ment and efficient public supervision can lift security capital- 
ism to a new economic renaissance.” 

The author then sets forth a plan for public supervision 
which, in his opinion, points the way to a better balanced 
order. The reader may not wholly agree with Mr. Edwards 
in his analysis of the present day evils. He may feel that, 
_ under capitalism, the financiers and capitalists would so sabo- 
tage the extensive public regulation which the author pro- 
poses as to render such regulation comparatively ineffective. 
The reader may believe, as does the reviewer, that a funda- 
mental change to a cooperative social order is necessary for 
a well-balanced economy. But, whatever the reader’s differ- 
ences with the program which Mr. Edwards advocates, he 
cannot fail to find this volume one of great value to a clear 
understanding of our economic system and to be grateful to 
the author for this monumental and thought-provoking study 
of the financial and industrial world in which we live. 

New York Harry W. LaipLer 


War and Peace “Parties” 


BLOOD IS CHEAPER THAN WATER, by Quincy Howe. Simon and 

Schuster. 223 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE GROWTH OF THE WAR SPIRIT IN THE UNITED STATES Is 
shown by the various polls of United States public opinion 
indicating that two out of three Americans believe that an- 
other general war cannot be avoided and 75 percent believe 
that the United States cannot keep out of this war. The 
author divides the numerous trends in American policy and 
opinion into two divisions—the war party and the peace 
party. 

In the war party are named all prominent individuals 
who have advocated any method of organizing peace and 
also all financial groups who have a direct interest in finan- 
cial and trade relations with other countries. Any organiza- 
tion with which a prominent individual of the war party is 
associated is also included in the war group—Columbia Uni- 
versity, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the 
New York Times, the Council on Foreign Relations, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, etc. In the peace party are 
all non-interventionist politicians, publicists, army officers, 
the “absolute” pacifists, and the extreme left wing revolu- 
tionary groups. Among the organizations attached to the 
peace party are the Chicago Tribune, the Daily News (New 
York), National Peace Conference, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Keep America Out of War 
Congress, the German-American Bund, etc. This arbitrary 
and illogical division makes it easy for Mr. Howe to show 
the divergent interests in both parties and to advocate their 
rejection by a prudent American. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Howe outlines what seems to 
him to be two prudent lines of action. The fight in order to 
support British or French imperialism would be the most 
disastrous course, but the development of an American im- 
perialism which would dominate South America, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies and China would 
be a practical policy. The other prudent course is seen as 
complete neutrality, but Mr. Howe sees no hope of its being 
adopted. Therefore, the author’s dislike of British imperial- 
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ism ends in a policy of imitation—the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. 

It is unfortunate that much of the material compiled in this 
book is presented in such a way as to destroy its real value. 
The overstatements made and the selected quotations used 
can only create confusion without in any way helping in a 
solution of these world problems. The problem which faces 
all the individuals and groups discussed in this book is how 
Americans can best use their influence to prevent a general 
war, from which they cannot isolate themselves should it 
occur. The development of a new American imperialism is 
certainly a possibility, but its attainment means the sowing 
of the seeds for future wars and the abandonment of the 
American policy of trying to outlaw war. 


New York W. O’D. Pierce 


Saving Our Good Earth 


AMERICA BEGINS AGAIN, by Katherine Glover. Introduction by Stuart 

Chase. Whittlesey House. 382 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
To sOME PEOPLE, THE WORD “PLANNING” CONNOTES BOLSHE- 
vism. Miss Glover shows that it means something else: “Plan- 
ning rests upon the belief that ownership of the land, the for- 
ests, the minerals is not a private right but a public trust.” 
Her book dramatizes what has happened in America because 
of the generations without planning. She describes how our 
rivers have been drained, our forests gutted and our fields 
stripped of soil. Her chapter on the tragedy of the Dust Bowl 
is sufficient to prove conclusively what rugged individualism 
can do to the land. The chapter on the TVA explains how 
courageous regional planning can salvage something from the 
wreckage. 

This is a valuable book, a worthy supplement to Chase’s 
“Rich Land, Poor Land” and Russell Lord’s “Behold Our 
Land.” In the final analysis, all we have is the soil and the 
water to irrigate it. From the soil must come food to feed us, 
wood to house us, steel to build our civilization and defend 
it, fuel to heat homes and stoke factories. For three centuries 
on this continent we have been careless about natural re- 
sources. Conservation must start now, if ever it is to start at 
all. Miss Glover believes we are under way. She cites the 
reforestation work by the CCC troopers, the planning com- 
missions of the various states, the New Deal dams on many 
rivers as a bill of particulars for her thesis. 

If more Americans could read this book, there might be 
fewer forest fires, less wanton slaying of our wild life and 
not so much grumbling when Mr. Roosevelt spends $100 mil- 
lion to save a valley. The one quarrel with Miss Glover is 
that she too frequently fails to get down to figures. She has 
a chapter on power, but does not tell that electricity at Bonne- 
ville Dam will cost one third what rugged individualism col- 
lects from customers in New England. 

Portland, Ore. Ricuarp L. NEuBERGER 


Is Negro Literature Different? 


TO MAKE A POET BLACK, by J. Saunders Redding. University of 

North Carolina Press. 142 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THIS Is A BOOK WRITTEN AROUND THE INTERESTING THESIS 
that the soundest interpretation of the literature of the Negro 
is a social rather than a literary one. From the earliest ap- 
pearance of the Negro author up to our latest contemporaries, 
it is contended, Negro expression has been forced into a 
“literature of purpose or necessity” and dominated by the 
dilemma of “pleasing two audiences, the black and the 
white.” If one might paraphrase the Marxist formula of 
class as the dominant motive of literature, one might say 
that Mr. Redding has substituted the formula of caste as his 
basic analytic for Negro literature. 

Since Mr, Redding finally ends up with a hybrid creed of 
race proletarianism, a cultist combination of folk racialism 
and proletarian realism, it is difficult to overlook the obvious 
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dilemmas of the author’s own point of view and not to re- 
gard the “dilemma” of the Negro writer as a pathetic fal- 
lacy projected largely from the same source. Sterling Brown, 
in his recent studies of “Negro Poetry and Drama” and 
“The Negro in American Fiction,” has produced a saner and 
much more consistent interpretation of Negro literature in 
terms of the common historical forces and issues as they have 
influenced with characteristic period changes both white and 
Negro writers interested in the Negro theme. 

There has not been a separate set of cultural forces influ- 
encing the Negro author, even though he has, of course, 
often reflected racial attitudes and counter-attitudes. All of 
these, even the pro-Negro attitudes, have been shared from 
time to time by white authors, and while at times the issues 
of racial conflict and suppression have acted negatively upon 
the Negro writer, at other times they have acted inspiration- 
ally. In the last analysis, it has depended upon personal tem- 
perament and social creed rather than upon race; in short, 
Mr. Redding’s theses of folk spiritualism and social _ma- 
terialism are mutually incompatible. 

His formula is best suited to interpret the dilemmas of 
the transitional generation of Dunbar and Chestnutt, but 
it makes partisan hash of the New Negro movement and 
psychological confusion of the affiliation of the contemporary 
Negro writers with the current general trends of American 
literature—regionalism, expressionism, and sociological and 
proletarian realism. 


Howard University Avan Locke 


Facts and Myths of Racialism 


RACE AGAINST MAN, by Herbert J. Seligmann. Introduction by Dr. 
Franz Boas. Putnam. 248 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


CONFLICT IS THE CREATOR OF Race. Books ABOUT RACE, THERE- 
fore, however scientific, cannot escape being controversial. 
Recent racial theories have accelerated the productions of 
books on race. When the storm is over there will be such a 
body of incontrovertable material available that some of the 
present myths will be unable to raise their heads. Already this 
material has been discovered by anthropologists, psychologists 
and sociologists, and its conclusions, accepted by them, is in 
complete opposition to the biological claims that are advanced 
in Germany and held by great numbers of people elsewhere. 
The important task now is to get these scientific findings 
popularly understood. 

This book is an instrument for this purpose. It does not 
pretend to add to the research data on the subject, but it does 
collect and organize the historical development and present 
conclusions in a clear and authoritative manner. The claims 
of the racialists are set over against the findings of science. 
Sometimes there is heat in the argument, but it was the prior 
heat of the other side that made races. 

One word, Nordidiocy, is new and may catch on to the 
language. The relation of culture to the concept of race is 
set over against the exploded claims of biology in the ex- 
planation of hybrids, anti-Semitism and the Negro problem. 
Mr. Seligmann is not only trying to popularize but to coun- 
teract the forces of darkness which are preventing great num- 
bers of people from hearing what contradicts the political 
program. The book is sound, well-written and useful to those 
to whom the argument is unfamiliar. 

Bryn Mawr College Herpert ApotpHus MILLER 


The Effects of Alcohol 


ALCOHOL IN MODERATION AND EXCESS, by J. A. Waddell, M.D., 
and H. B. Haag, M.D., in collaboration with committees from the faculties 
of the state-supported ‘medical schools of Virginia, William Byrd Press, 
Inc. 184 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE HUMAN SYSTEM ARE REQUIRED 

by law to be taught in the public schools of Virginia. Because 

the State Board of Education was confused by the differences 


of opinion existing among medical authorities, the general 
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assembly of Virginia passed a resolution in 1936 requesting 
that the medical faculties of the University of Virginia and thes 
Medical College of Virginia prepare “accurate information: 
as to the effects of the use of alcohol upon the human system ‘ 
in respect to both moderate and excessive use thereof.” The . 
presidents of the two state-supported medical schools appointed _ 
a committee consisting of the deans of the medical schools, ) 
the two professors of pharmacology, a professor of psychiatry, 
of pathology, of medicine, and of preventive medicine. No™ 
more representative committee could have been chosen to pre- | 
pare this volume. 

That most of the schoolbooks which deal with the effects— 
of alcohol on man need rewriting, there can be no doubt. This ~ 
volume is informative, scientific, and unbiased. The authors * 
truthfully assert that it is not just another book on alcohol but + 
is an appeal to the reason, judgment, and intelligence of the— 
reader through supplying the basis for understanding the 
mechanisms involved. The effects of alcohol are studied on the © 
various conventional systems or groups of organs into which, © 
for teaching purposes, the physiologist and pharmacologist * 
divide the body. Each subdivision of the body is briefly de- 
scribed so that the student may become familiar with the 
structure and function of the normal tissue, and learn how 
both are modified by alcohol. Emphasis is placed on the total 
quantity of alcohol taken, on the relation between its concen- 
tration in the blood and its effects, on individual variations and | 
on such factors as age, sex, physical and mental health. The | 
authors have avoided treating the subject from a moral or~ 
religious point of view; they present the medical, psychological, / 
and hygienic aspects yet emphasize the influence of overindul- || 
gence on moral conduct, on family welfare and on business _| 
ethics. 3| 

In an appendix is a short and satisfactory bibliography. A 
glossary provides an explanation of the more important scien- 
tific terms. The index is particularly complete. ] 

The committee, and especially Drs. Waddell and Haag, de- | 
serve congratulation in compiling such an impersonal discus- 
sion of a moot question. No thoughtful reader, whether adult 
or adolescent, can put down this book without having acquired | 
intelligent, scientific, honest information. x 
College of Physicians and Surgeons Cuarves C. Lies, M.D. — 
Columbia University 
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Outrunning the Business Cycle 


THE ILLUSION OF ECONOMIC STABILITY, 
Harper. 275 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


by Eli Ginzberg. 


‘THIS VOLUME TRACES IN A PROSE FULL OF PUNCH THE BROADER 
aspects of American economic development since the Civil | 
War, lays special stress upon the manner in which the illu- 
sion of stability became entrenched during the “New Era” 
of the twenties, and attempts to isolate the forces that led to 
the final shattering of the illusion in the Great Depression 
of the thirties. Though his style is lively and epigrammatic, 
the conclusions which emerge from Dr. Ginzberg’s analysis 
are somber and foreboding. 

Periodic slumps in business activity and their irretrievable 
waste of resources are not the exception but the rule of cap- 
italistic economic behavior. Up to the violent cataclysm of 
1929 these contractions did not loom supreme because they 
were shrouded by and compensated for in the sweep of longer 
secular forces connected with the rapid increase of popula- 
tion and growth of new industries. But now that these forces 
are tapering off, crises—which can be explained chiefly in 
terms of increasing divergence of rates of growth in various 
sectors of the economy—occur at relatively low levels of 
capacity utilization. Superimposed upon the technological 
forces is the ever present psychological factor of future ex- 
pectations, a factor immeasurable and elusive but of strategic 
importance since, within limits established by technological 
and institutional conditions, the existence of anticipations pre- 
determine their fulfillment. 
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How can the ravages of business depressions be mitigated? 
Ginzberg describes how attempts of individual firms to 
stabilize production and employment, though moderately 
successful in the “New Era,’ proved abortive during the 
thirties. Today, he feels, only an extension of the area of cen- 
tralized control can soften the shocks of instability which 
are part of capitalism’s law of growth. But what will be the 
if effect of the broadening of government regulation upon the 
(J all important factor of future expectations or “the state of 
business confidence?” Under the existing framework of eco- 
nomic relationships, may not the price of increased control be 
a prolongation of secular stagnation? Perhaps it is no acci- 
dent that Ginzberg’s book begins and closes with quotations 
) trom Ecclesiastes, that ancient cynic, whose cry of “vanity of 

vanities, all is vanity,” may well serve to articulate the mood 
of one who ponders the future prospects of American eco- 
nomic development. 
Columbia University IsatAH FINKELSTEIN 


An American Realist 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN WAY, by Leopold J. Sneider, Frater Press. 
38 pp. $1 cloth; 50 cents paper. Postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
A HANDBAG MANUFACTURER, LIKE SO MANY OF US, LOOKS AT 
America and finds it not so good right now—but ineffably 
better than anything Russia or Germany has to offer. What 
is remarkable about his brief little book is his own percep- 
tion and articulateness, and his tough-minded refusal to side- 
step issues which many business men tend to avoid. That is, 
he recognizes, from a business man’s point of view, the value 
of recent legislation to strengthen labor’s bargaining power 
and provide a greater measure of security for working people. 
He doesn’t fear government, or even state-ownership of essen- 
tial utilities, so long as it is well administered and honest. He 
isn’t afraid of such bugaboo words as New Deal, or even 
socialist; he’s for everyone having a chance at life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, in good health, with a good 
education, in a modern projection of the American Way, 
through such constant progress and change as seems indi- 
cated. Government must change its techniques, as industry 
and agriculture and middle class life changes. For this, Mr. 
Sneider proposes, if necessary, a new party. Mr. Sneider 
speaks for the aspirations of more of his business colleagues 
than would admit it, perhaps; meanwhile the younger gen- 
eration is reading his candid message in several highschools 
in the East. Victor WEyYBRIGHT 


Planning Our Physical Environment 
CITY PLANNING—WHY AND HOW? by Harold MacLean Lewis. 

Longmans. 248 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Despite Mr. Lewis’ STATEMENT, IN THE PREFACE, THAT THIS 
book was not intended as “a textbook for students of city 
planning,” it can be readily assumed that it will be used as 
one. In fact, it can be highly recommended for the use of 
civics classes in highschools and for an elementary city plan- 
ning background for municipal engineers, architects, urban 
sociologists, and political scientists in colleges or universities. 

The text reads easily and the book is profusely illustrated. 
While the value of some of the illustrations may be ques- 
tioned, on the whole they are well selected and form an in- 
tegral part of the text which is important in a book of this 
sort. Its real value, however, lies in the fact that this is the 
first comprehensive planning book published in this coun- 
try which deals simply and clearly with American physical 
planning problems for communities of differing sizes and 
character. We have had to depend on a great variety of ma- 
terial, much obsolete, for our sources, and pool it where we 
could. Mr. Lewis considers physical planning as one concept 
adaptable to all parts of the country, urban, suburban, or 
rural, and it is this all inclusive point of view which can be 
highly commended. 

Urban and rural slum and housing problems have been 
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neglected in the text, except for reference to one New York 
project, and this is probably the book’s greatest defect. Cer- 
tainly some short discussion of both types of housing was in 
order. Perhaps this might be considered another indication of 
the fact that housing and planning enthusiasts have still to 
get together and recognize their obvious interrelationship. 
While calling attention to this serious omission, the book is 
still recommended for its other good points. Cart Feiss 
Planning and Housing Division, Columbia University. 


Producers and Prices 


MODERN COMPETITION AND BUSINESS POLICY, by H. S. 
Dennison and J. K. Galbraith. Oxford University Press. 120 pp. Price 
$1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

A THOUGHTFUL BUSINESS EXECUTIVE AND A REALISTIC PROFESSOR 

of economics have put their heads together to bring economic 

principle to grips with a business reality—the prevalence of 
large concerns in most branches of business. Their conclusion 
is that this creates “producer price jurisdiction” and prevents 
the effective control of production and prices by self-regulating 
free competition. Since free competition is an impractical ideal 
in our complex productive structure, government must under- 
take the regulation of “producer price jurisdiction” by public- 
ity, nationalization of corporations and more direct control 
of business practice. The book frankly deals with only one of 

the major forces impairing free competition; of this it is a 

thoughtful, succinct and provocative discussion. 

Yale University Extiott Duntap SMITH 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRESS CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 449) 


or three important ideas are developed. Sometimes there is 
none. Four or five minutes of this brief space is taken up by 
the reporters for Washington newspapers and staff report- 
ers seeking to find out about local appointments or federal 
projects in their areas. The questioning on national issues is 
usually done by eight or ten men and women. As to the 
overemphasis, Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington correspond- 
ent of the London Times, shrewdly observed: 

“Tt is unlikely that any European statesman whose sayings 
would have a relatively equal weight would care to begin, or 
dare to continue, such a relationship with the press. An ex- 
pression of opinion from the executive head of a great nation 
is lifted by the very fact of his eminence to the level of a 
policy, a monosyllable swells to a chapter of meaning, a nod 
of the head may have the force of a verdict.” 

Thus if Mr. Roosevelt names a group of measures he 
would like to see Congress approve, it immediately is pub- 
lished as a “must” list for congressional action at the current 
session. In Mr. Coolidge’s day, a mere statement of approval 
of a pending measure was interpreted into a “lead” that he 
would “battle” it through Congress. The editorial writers, 
dependent on the reporters’ accounts, further inflate the presi- 
dential utterances and quite often the reading public is 
seriously misled. 

All recent Presidents have complained about this overem- 
phasis and speculation by newspapermen. If there is a practi- 
cable remedy it has not yet, to my knowledge, been advanced. 
To be successful, it would have to satisfy both the President 
and the press. Mr. Roosevelt has become increasingly cau- 
tious in his talks, especially on foreign affairs. He has the 
news sense of a managing editor. On several occasions, after 
a number of intervening questions, he has corrected what 
might have been a false impression. 

How his successor will deal with the press is an interesting 
subject for speculation, but wholly academic. The next Presi- 
dent will make his own rules, and will develop his own 
technique, and if he wishes he can abolish the meetings 
entirely. 
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Success Stories— Work Relief Style | 


In DecemsBer 1932, A DISCONSOLATE YOUNG MAN, TWO OR 
three years out of college, sat on a park bench and watched 
his big toe come through his best shoe, while he tried to 
screw up courage to apply for relief. Two years later he was 
the executive head of an insurance enterprise handling mil- 
lions of dollars annually, working in close conjunction with 
important medical and educational institutions. He, himself, 
has won an international reputation in his special field. His 
name would be known to many Survey Graphic readers. 

Only a few of his associates recall that in December 1932 
he had been just another mechanical engineer out of a job. 
Then a week before Christmas he took a work relief job col- 
lecting data on sickness and medical care received by public 
employes and relief clients. He worked well and made valu- 
able suggestions to his supervisors. Then he became project 
supervisor. As such he participated in conferences attended 
not only by social workers but also by board members of 
philanthropic institutions, some of whom in their private 
affairs were executives of big business. His energies, his en- 
thusiasm, and his knowledge of his subject, to which work 
relief had introduced him, couldn’t help impressing anyone 
who worked with him. When his community undertook a 
new type of quasi-philanthropic insurance for which his proj- 
ect had built up some of the data for actuarial use, he was 
drafted by the sponsoring group because, to quote his board 
president, “his relief experience had compressed into three 
years, training and experience that could seldom have been 
obtained in a lifetime of ordinary commercial work.’ Now 
he has gone on to organize a similar service in one of the 
largest cities in the country. His salary is at least $7500 a 
year and he is still under thirty. 


ALMOST EVERY ONE OF THIS BOY'S COLLEAGUES ON HIS FIRST 
project also have jobs as good or better than they held before 
1930. Two are credit managers of institutions with which 
their project employment brought them into contact. Another 
is business manager for a professional society. One man has 
become comptroller of a private philanthropic organization. 
Another somewhat younger man is assistant to the president 
of a nationally known food products company. His employer, 
who is also on the board of several social agencies, met him 
when he explained the work of the project to the board of 
one agency whose cooperation was necessary. 

These stories stand in sharp contrast to the accepted idea 
that work relief is a degrading experience, that it saps morale, 
and that initiative goes unrewarded in it. 

The test of whether or not work relief is likely to be con- 
ducted in such a way as to aid its workers, rests in the way 
projects are planned. Although work relief projects should 
function with as great efficiency as many business enterprises 
—it would surprise some scoffers if they knew how many 
projects do—the planning of wise work relief measures re- 
quires some deviation from many principles of ordinary 
business management. In business, the first step is to lay 
out the job, the second to get the man to fill the job. In 
work relief, the starting point is the man with certain occu- 
pational characteristics. How can he best be used? The jobs 
must be built around the available men. 

Effective work relief differs from business also in its atti- 
tude toward turnover. Business operations are put out of 
joint if men resign to take other jobs. Work relief is discom- 
moded unless men are quitting constantly to accept outside 
employment. What is bad business practice for a factory or 
store is with equal logic desirable for work relief. Failure 


by DOUGLAS H. MACNEIL 
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nu 
to take into account such factors as these in planning work | 
relief is just as serious as permitting the operation of frivolous a 
projects, overmanning projects, or failing to.equip projects, 


adequately with tools and supplies. 5 


THE PROCESS OF FITTING THE JOB TO THE MAN, RATHER THAN 


trying to stretch or compress the man into the contours of the q 
job, is part and parcel of modern personnel theory. Many al 
industrialists believe in it. Some seek to practice it. But the. 
industrial or commercial use of this approach is necessarily , 


limited. Industry hires a man to fill a given job. If the boss 


doesn’t think he fits in, he just isn’t hired. If a man falls - 


down on his job, the company sometimes will try to find a 
suitable place for him in the organization before they fire 
him. This is about as far as business can go. Business exists ~ 
to make money. Most businesses have functional limitations. 
The opportunities for building jobs around individuals are 
limited to the things that are within the purpose of a particu- 
lar business establishment. A retail dress shop has small use 


for a potential actuary. Under a work relief system, however, } 


the opportunities for experimentation are not so limited. | 


These stories tell how work relief has succeeded when the | 


principles basic to it have not been violated. 


THE EMPLOYES OF A PROJECT INVOLVING THE PREPARATION OF 
a handbook containing legal information useful for social — 


workers have had interesting later careers. One young lawyer | 


on the project became interested in social work. He was 
transferred to the regular payroll of the relief agency as a 
family visitor or investigator. Now he is a “G-man.” His — 
legal training plus his experience in social investigation 
equipped him for this new type of police work. Another law- 


yer who handled the sections of the handbook dealing with i 


marriage, divorce, and inheritance problems, is back in pri- | 
vate practice. He gained a wide acquaintance in the chanc- 


ery courts through collecting material there for the project. =) 


This experience enabled him to specialize in divorce cases © 
and he is now rapidly approaching the point where he can — 
qualify as a referee in such actions. A third lawyer has also — 


reestablished his own office and is frequently cited as an | 


expert on naturalization and immigration law, which he 
studied for the handbook. 

Perhaps the most surprising development from this project 
was the experience of one of the typists. When she came on — 
the project, she was thoroughly whipped. Graduated from 


college in the early 1920s, she had first tried teaching. She || 


lacked the temperament needed for successful teaching and 
broke under the strain. Next she took a job in a department 
store. That wasn’t very satisfactory although she kept it for 
several years. During the Christmas rush in 1929, she again 
collapsed and lost her job. Then she studied stenography, 
exhausting her savings and a small inheritance. 

Before she obtained a job, emergency relief agencies were 
springing up and she was hired as a family visitor. She did 
fairly well with her families, but again she could not stand 
the nervous pressure and had to stop working. By the time 
she was assigned to this project, she was acutely aware of 
being a failure in three types of work. She was totally green 
and not specially competent as a typist, but she developed a 
knack for translating legal terminology into everyday prose. 
She was relieved of her duties as a typist and assigned to 
editorial work. The handbook was published. It was enthusi- 
astically received in the social work profession. She was 
helped to find work in a publishing company. She is happy, 


‘ar happier than she could ever have been as a teacher or 
social worker. To a large extent, she controls the tempo of 
ner work. She has lost her baffled, discontented look. She is 
an assured, successful professional woman. Work relief did 
this for her. 

The number of work relief employes who have proven 
their merit and gone on to regular governmental employ- 
ment, can hardly be estimated. At least two heads of state 
‘relief organizations commenced their careers in the public 
assistance field on work relief jobs. When first employed they 
were as destitute as any pick-swingers on a street maintenance 
program. 


More TYPICAL IS THE CASE OF A YOUNG MAN, GRADUATED FROM 
college in 1935, who was assigned to a project tabulating 
juvenile court records. He had been planning to teach, but 
like so many would-be teachers in the 1930s, he could not 
find an opening. Juvenile court work appealed to him. From 
the project he was able to observe the inner workings of the 
court. As a result, he was in a very favorable situation when 
civil service examinations were held for a vacancy in the 
probation service. He received his appointment. His salary is 
approximately the same as he would be receiving if he had 
obtained a teaching post immediately upon graduation and 
had received the usual periodic increases. 

A one time bank clerk with a Brownie camera as a hobby 
has found a totally unanticipated good future through work 
relief. He worked on a cataloguing project in a museum. He 
took a few pictures which were used in the museum report. 
Now he is an assistant curator in the museum, and is an 
authority frequently consulted in art photography and in the 
photographic reproduction of art objects. 


ANOTHER CASE HISTORY IS THAT OF A HIGHSCHOOL GRADUATE WHO 
was a grocery clerk in 1930. He lost his job when changing 
population movements caused his employer to close the store. 
He was ultimately employed by the relief authorities as an 
inventory clerk on a clothing repair project. He was steadily 
promoted and when the federal government commenced 
widespread distribution of farm surpluses, he was put in 
charge of a warehouse in his state. His contact with social 
problems and the problems of personnel management led 
him to attend college at night. Relief officials recommended 
him when they heard of an opening in the personnel depart- 
ment of a nationally-known industry, the head of which also 
served on the relief board. He got the job, which suddenly 
acquired new importance after the passage of the Wagner 
labor relations act. Now he is a highly-paid industrial rela- 
tions expert. He serves on state committees dealing with 
important public problems. If he had stayed in the grocery 
business, at best he probably would be a store manager now. 


IT MIGHT BE ARGUED THAT THESE ARE EXCEPTIONAL CASES, THAT 
these men and women had the traditional American capacity 
for success against odds. Perhaps they are lucky, but against 
this may be set the fact that they had not been successful 
until they went on work relief. They had been driven by 
economic necessity to accept what jobs they could get if they 
could even find a job. They had never had a real chance to 
express themselves. Through the work relief system of build- 
ing jobs around the individual on the basis of his skills and 
interests, their capacities were revealed. They then were able 
to cash in on their proven aptitudes in a way they might 
never otherwise have been able to do. 

This article should not be construed as a blanket lauda- 
tion of America’s experience with work relief since 1930. 
On the contrary, these examples of what can be done through 
work relief merely serve to lighten the general darkness. 
The potentialities of work relief for vocational retraining and 
guidance have been, to put it mildly, less than fully realized. 
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Carrots from California i 


ON THE STEINBECK TRAIL 


WHEN YOU DRIVE TO THE IMPERIAL VALLEY FROM ANY DIREC- 
tion you follow a road leading for miles across the scorched 
sagebrush desert. By the time the monotony of sand, rocks 
and dry gullies has become unbearable, when heat waves 
have made your eyes burn and your head ache, you will sud- 
denly come into the verdant garden which is the Valley. At 
first you will think it a mirage—there seems to be no reason 
why this part of the desert, and no other, should blossom 
like a rose, with section after section of carefully cultivated 
melon, lettuce and carrot rows, with pea fields and cotton 
patches. 

But after you remember that land which grows sagebrush 
will grow anything, provided only it has moisture, and that 
the water from the Colorado River has been brought into 
this area by a tremendous canal, you will understand. You 
can see, too, from the few arid and still sagebrush covered 
patches of land lying above the level of the ditches which en- 
mesh the Valley in a huge gridiron, what the whole county 
must have been like thirty or forty years ago, before the 
great irrigation project was developed. 

I arrived in the Valley a little after noon and made my way 
along the portico-covered sidewalks of the town to a state 
relief office. Although it was February the electric fan in the 
director’s cubicle was welcome after the burning sun outside. 
The county director himself was none too cool, even in shirt- 
sleeves. He was young and friendly. 

“What’s the low-down on the Imperial Valley?” I asked. 

“Tt’s fairly simple,” the director explained. “Half a dozen 
big produce corporations, with headquarters on the eastern 
seaboard or in the Middlewest, own some of the land and 
have contracts with the owners of the rest of it to handle 
their produce. The big fellows have the packing sheds and 
hire the crews to do the sorting, cleaning and packing in ice. 
They ship out carload after carload of pre-season peas, mel- 
ons, carrots and lettuce. Everything that grows here is irri- 
gated. It’s the one place I know where the farmers don’t 
want rain. Rain spoils their plans; they can get what water 
they need out of the ditches exactly when and how they want 
neh 

“Tt’s also the one place I know,” I said, “where industrial 
organization seems to be applied to agriculture. Imperial 
Valley produce we buy in the East is pretty good and almost 
as cheap as the same vegetables would be in season. Maybe 
the system here is the answer to the farm problem.” 

The director’s laugh was not a pleasant one. 

“God forbid,” he said. “You get cheap vegetables because 
there are just about five times as many stoop laborers here 
as there are jobs for them. I don’t know how many itinerant 
farm workers are in the Valley now, because there aren’t 
any figures available. But I do know that the crop curtail- 
ment program forced thousands of Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas sharecroppers off their land and it seems as if most 
of ’em came here. 

“The Mex work the carrots and lettuce, while the colored 
boys are best in the melon patches—they can spot a ripe one 
like nobody else on earth. The Negroes and Mex work on 
after April when most of the white laborers have to get out 
on account of the heat. The whites work mostly in the pea 
fields. Besides those, there’s a small scattering of rag-tops— 
Hindus.” 

“How about Japs?” 

“Too smart to work in the fields. Quite a few own land, 
though.” 

“How much is stoop labor paid in a day?” 


“Almost everything is piece rate here. A Mex, working) 
ten hours, can make $2 at pulling and tying carrots, but he + 
has to go like hell. In the pea fields it’s a penny a pound. A’ 
white man is good if he can pick more than two hundred“) 
pounds a day. Other wages are about the same. up 

“But it isn’t the wage rate alone that’s so bad,” he con-|}/ 
tinued. “A big Mexican family, all working in the fields, can) 
earn ten bucks a day. But they'll work ten days and then’ 
have nothing to do for maybe two months. There are white '|}) 
families here who’ve been lying around for six weeks waiting '}} 
for work in the pea fields. And peas won’t be ripe for two) 
more weeks. A smart fruit tramp—I mean one who figures |} 
out a route starting in the winter with grapefruit at Yuma, 
working here in February and March, then on up to Bakers- +} 
field for haying, in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys 
during the summer thinning and picking fruit, and taking in 
the harvest and the apple orchards in the Northwest in the | 
fall—he can earn maybe $500 a year, but he'll probably get }} 
nearer $300. If he can find ninety days of work he'll be } 
lucky.” i] 

My informant yawned and put his feet on his desk in a | 
gesture of resignation. 1 

He went on, “The big boys got ’em coming and going.’ 
They can get away with low wages and they can pay low }| 
prices for the crops they contract for in advance. The work- \( 
ers aren’t organized, and the small growers aren’t organized. 4 
The packers and distributors are the neck of the bottle, and }} 
they know it.” 1 


I sain, “Wuy CAN’T A FEW OF THE INDEPENDENT GROWERS GET <| 
together and set up their own packing shed and do their own 
marketing?” is p 

“Yeah, some lettuce growers tried that,” he replied, “once. « 
But it costs a lot to build a shed and put in the equipment. 
Once they were set up the best they could hope for was a_ 
total shipment of less than five carloads in the course of the » 
season. The poor saps loaded up their first car and sent it off /| 
to Cincinnati where the market looked good. So the big boys | 
just diverted two of their cars, already rolling, to the Cin- ; 
cinnati market, which they efficiently shot to hell. Since let- >| 
tuce is perishable the independents couldn’t send their car | 
anywhere else and just had to take what they could get, )| 
which was almost nothing. Of course the big distributors | 
stood a loss, too, on their cars, but that was just a fraction of 3] 
their yearly output. The independents saw one fifth of their || 
year’s work vanish into thin air. They never tried it again. 

“Take a look at one of the pea camps if you want to see 
how it works out. Conditions of the poor devils working in 
the company-owned fields are bad enough, but they aren’t 
in a class with what goes on in the desert camp.” 

I asked what he meant by desert camps and he explained | 
the distinction by telling me how the first itinerant workers | 
who come into the Valley head for the camps provided by || 
the companies on their own fields. While they may have to | 
wait a long time, these more fortunate itinerants are at least 
sure of some work. The companies maintain some small pre- 
tense of sanitation in the way of a couple of clap-trap privies 
per camp. Later arrivals to the Valley, however, camp nearby, 
hoping to find work even though the labor quotas of the com- 
panies are already filled. 

“The only drinking water in the camps,” the director went 
on, “comes from the irrigation ditches. It’s a deep coffee 
brown in color. Some of the families rig up a filter out of 
sand and charcoal, but most of them just take the water out 


the canals, let it settle in gasoline drums, and drink it off. 
And, of course, the canals serve not only as the water mains 
rat also as the sewers.’ 

| He took his feet off the dest. placed his hands far across 
t and leaned over, close to me. 

“Listen,” he said. “Six days ago, a case of spinal menin- 
itis broke out in one of those desert camps. I called up the 
county board of health and told them not to hesitate about 
Uarantining the camp.” 

“Those fellows said they couldn’t spare the guards to 
patrol a quarantined camp. So they quarantined only two 
tents—the one where the case broke out, and the one next 
it. But the mother of the kid who came down with spinal 
meningitis is in the family way and every woman in the 
whole camp has been trotting in and out of her tent, helping 
with her cooking. So far there’s been no epidemic, but we've 
got our fingers crossed.” 

It was late in the afternoon before I left the office. As I 
went out, the director called after me. 

“Next time you eat some of our carrots,” he yelled, “be 
isure and wash ’em off well. There’s a lot of sweat on ’em.” 


| 
: THE COLUMBIA FLOWS TO THE LAND 


(Continued from page 445) 
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people. Providing essential services for these people will be 
another 200,000 men and women in towns throughout the 
irrigated area. The National Resources Committee wants this 
to be a model region. Schools, streets, sewage systems, hos- 
pitals, recreational centers and transportation facilities will be 
carefully arranged and planned. Substandard districts in the 
towns will be prevented if it is humanly possible to do so. 
Over maps and charts in Portland, technicians and social 
scientists of the Resources Committee are studying the pre- 
liminaries of this task. 

Yakima has been a testing laboratory for what may occur 
on a larger scale at Grand Coulee. In 1910 there were 55,000 
people on the Coulee lands and 78,000 in the Yakima Valley. 
A few years ago Yakima had a population of 115,000; the 
Coulee lands, 38,000. People in the Yakima Valley spend for 
manufactured goods from the East a sum three fourths the 
value of our annual export trade with Brazil. What will be 
the result when three times the area of the Yakima project 
is criss-crossed with canals in which Columbia River water 
swirls and flows? Yakima was desolate once. It still bears 
the mark of the past. The desert stretches up to the peach 
orchards. Spots of land not watered are pocked with sage- 
brush. The irrigation ditches that tap the Yakima River are 
the line of demarcation; they separate Canaan from the 
wastes. 

Frequently the advances of a planned society confer impor- 
tant benefits upon the instrumentalities of capitalism. While 
the power companies writhed as Bonneville Dam was con- 
structed, the Union Pacific bolstered its freight revenues haul- 
ing vast quantities of material for the project. On the Grand 
Coulee lands, the franchise values of the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
will be increased $7 million. For the whole region, develop- 
ment of the 1,200,000 acres of land will stack an additional 
$26,015,000 on the worth of railroad franchises. Dr. Walter 
E. Packard of the Department of Agriculture believes the 
railroads and other groups to be benefited should assist the 
farmers in retiring the cost of the enterprise. Why should 
the men tilling the soil carry the burden alone? “The rail- 
roads, the cities in the vicinity, food distributors and middle- 
men will be aided materially by Grand Coulee,’ says Dr. 
Packard. “They should help amortize the government’s in- 
vestment there.” 

(Continued on page 462) 
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RICHARD WATTS, JR., SAYS— 


"It seems to me that not enough has been said of the new 
edition of ‘Pins and Needles,’ and, in particular, of its most 
brilliant new number, ‘The Red Mikado.’ That ‘Red 
Mikado’ is nothing short of wonderful, the wittiest and most 
hilarious burlesque since the classic days of the Cohan 
Revues and the best fifteen minutes of parody within the 
theatregoing memory of living man." 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune, May 14, 1939. 


PINS 4% NEEDLES 


Music and Lyrics by HAROLD J. ROME. Directed by 
ROBERT H. GORDON. 
Labor Stage, 39th St. and 6th Ave. BRyant 9-1163 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40—55c, $1.10 and $1.65 
Eves. 8:40—$1.10, $1.65, $2.20 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


38 Commerce Street ®@ 


FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT FOR NEW YORK CITY 


SING FOR YOUR SUPPER 


A Musical Revue 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 54th St. E. of 7th Av. 
Circle 7-7582 Evenings at 8:30, 250-$1.10 


THE LIFE and DEATH of AN AMERICAN 


A Dramatic Biography by Geo. Sklar 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE, 39th St., E. of B’way. 
Eves. (Exc. Mon.) 8:40, 25¢-$1.10 Sat. Mat. 2:40, 25c-83¢ 


PINOCCHIO ODramatized by Yasha Frank 


RITZ THEATRE, 48th St. W. of Broadway 
Circle 6-136! 
Eves. (Exc. Mom.) 8:45, 25¢-83¢ Saturday Matinee 2:45, (5¢-55¢ 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


WHAT! 
... NO SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE? 


Definitely not at the 


CHERRY LANE THEATRE 


the 100-year old playhouse in the heart of Greenwich 
Village, where the dime-novel thriller 


"RESERVE TWO FOR MURDER" 


is now playing. A "MUST" for all New Yorkers and 
those seeing the Fair. 


Nightly at 8:40 Popular Prices 
Take I.R.T. subway to Sheridan Square, walk three 
blocks south to 


Phone CAnal 6-9042 
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How can 


cost of driving my car 


Ss 


anne * 
Secuseseenaa Se 


I cut the 
? 


These booklets tell many ways 
to save on gas, oil and tires 


Do you want to cut your gaso- 
line and oil costs 15% to 25%? 
Do you want to get greater 
mileage and safety for your tire 
dollars? These Better Buyman- 
ship booklets will tell you how. 
They contain important facts 
every car owner should know 
to get the greatest value for his 
operating dollar. 


Facts that save money 
Do you know, for instance, how 
you can tell the most econom- 
ical gasoline for your car? What 
priced oils give you the best 
buys for your money? How far 
can you safely drive between 
changes? Is price an accurate 
guide to tire quality? Is a rear 
tire blow-out less serious than 


a front tire blow-out? How fast 
does high-speed driving shorten 
tire life? 

These impartial booklets 
give the answers to these ques- 
tions and many others. They 
were written by an automotive 
engineer in consultation with 
leading technicians. You will 
find them practical, dependable 
guides to getting the most serv- 
ice for the money spent. 


Stamp brings booklets 
Household Finance has pub- 
lished these booklets as part of 
its consumer education pro- 
gram. You may obtain both 
booklets for a 3c stamp to cover 
the mailing cost. Why not send 
for them now? 


See Household’s interesting exhibit ‘Stretching Your Dollar” 
at the New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


... one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 241 branches in 153 cities 


CT 


Research Dept. SG-7, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me without obligation ‘Gasoline and Oil’’ and ‘‘Automobile | 
Tires.”’ I enclose 3c stamp to cover mailing cost. 


Name 
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The lands to be reclaimed at Grand Coulee, an area twic: 
the size of the state of Rhode Island, will not be developee, 
at one fell swoop. Approximately 150,000 acres will be read». 
for settlement in 1943. Each year thereafter about 50,00f 
additional acres will be colonized. This gradual process 1 
irksome to some of the people in the national capital. Ever. 
if all the Coulee lands were ready now, Secretary Ickes says 
they could take care of only half the farm families force¢, 
out of the Dust Bowl since 1934. “Almost all the droughy 
immigrants,” declares the Farm Security Administration) 
“could, under favorable farming conditions and with ade. 
quate assistance, once again become self-supporting.” 

All this brings up one question about New Deal econ-) 
nomics. Why is the government curtailing crop production 
in many parts of the country and adding 1,200,000 acres of 
crop lands in another? The late Paul Y. Anderson, brilliant 
Pulitzer Prize correspondent for the St. Louis Star-Times, 
asked this at a Hyde Park press conference after the Presi-; 
dent’s 1937 transcontinental journey. Mr. Roosevelt grinned: | 
amiably and made no direct reply. Obviously, inconsistencies\: 
constantly confront any program which limits food produc--” 
tion while people are in need. But Grand Coulee will grow- 
only negligible quantities of the four crops which present the 
most aggravating surpluses: corn, cotton, wheat and tobacco. 
With Yakima as a standard for measurement, the principal, 
products at Grand Coulee will be alfalfa, fruits and vege-.) 
tables. The country has not yet plowed under pears or straw-# 
berries or tomatoes or peas or forage for hungry livestock. . 

The Far West needs more farm lands. The region is not» 1 
agriculturally self-sustaining. Nor has it sufficient manufac-)) 
turing. It is literally a colonial empire for the East. Its raw « 
materials are taken from the ground and shipped across the «” 
continent to be processed.*It is a long way from the markets ~ | 
for the things it grows and a long way from the industries . 
which make the things it buys. There is even a serious trans- ; 
portation problem. Trains and ships leaving the Northwest . 
carry timber, minerals and other bulky material. They come 1 
back with manufactured merchandise which requires in- }+ 
finitely less room; thus the returning carriers are inadequately » 
loaded. The balance of trade in the Northwest is out of 
kilter. A study by the National Resources Committee has | | 
shown that the area exists mainly by exploiting its physical ~ 
resources. Forests are gutted, mines cleaned out and streams / 
fished to the last salmon egg. Much of this raw material is 
exported across the Continental Divide to be manufactured. 


Ae 


A mute story of the past in the drylands of the Northwest 


— oN Et CSS 
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| 
/ 
\ lumberjack in Oregon cuts down a Douglas fir; the lum- 
er is sent to Michigan to be made into a table; the lumber- 
jack buys the table for his house; the lumber has had a 
‘ound-trip almost across the continent. A wheat rancher in 
the Idaho hills sells his crop; it is shipped to Battle Creek 
br Chicago and made into cereal; the farmer buys a package 
bof the cereal at the village store "for his breakfast. 
Commerce between the regions is desirable. The vast 
amount of goods purchased from the East is one of the rea- 
sons used to justify federal reclamation undertakings. But 
some sort of balance is necessary; a region cannot realize its 
full potentialities as long as its natural resources are ex- 
tracted and then processed elsewhere. A man never gets any- 
where selling logs and buying back chiffonniers. 


Grand Coulee will help to make the Northwest more self- 
jsustaining agriculturally. The vast treasure-trove of hydro- 
electricity tapped may also result in the manufacturing the 
region is seeking. Representative Charles H. Leavy of Wash- 
ington has pointed out that not far from Grand Coulee, in 
the highlands of Idaho, the government owns public domain 
{containing 6,600,000,000 tons of raw phosphate. The North- 
west has 91 percent of all the phosphate rock in the country; 
these beds have been penetrated only superficially. Idaho’s 
raw phosphate developed by Grand Coulee’s electricity might 
“create a supply of fertilizer which would renovate farming 
}in America. There are other possibilities. The cheapest power 
| rates in the nation will result in the widespread use of elec- 
| tric ranges, heaters and freezing units. The Northwest will 
‘need this equipment. The mountains contain rich deposits 
of bauxite, the source of aluminum; this process requires 
huge blocks of electricity. 


| Already the transmission lines from Bonneville Dam stretch 
over the frontier. Those from Grand Coulee will be con- 
_ structed soon. Whatever industries are established in the 
Columbia Basin as a consequence of these projects will prob- 
ably be decentralized; they will not be concentrated in 
crowded urban areas, ‘where the perils of slums and tene- 
ments are omnipresent. At Bonneville, in 1937, the President 
said new manufacturing units should be spread out over the 
whole area. Lewis Mumford seconded this recommendation 
last year. Factories in the hinterlands along the surging Co- 
lumbia, rather than jammed wall to wall in Portland or 
Seattle? And why not? What would be so unorthodox about 
every worker having his acre or so of peas and beans back 
of the house, as an anchor to windward if the work should 
give out? 

The desperate need of the Northwest for new farm lands 
and new industries has produced a curious distinction be- 
tween the nation’s two seaboards. In New England, the Re- 
publicans are denouncing the dam-building program of the 
federal government. Along the swift Columbia, just the op- 
posite situation prevails. Senator McNary of Oregon, the 
Republican minority leader, was the principal sponsor of 
Bonneville. The Spokane Chamber of Commerce has a spe- 
cial department to promote Grand Coulee. Every Republican 
Senator and Congressman from the Northwest is supporting 
the bill to construct a new dam on the Columbia at Umatilla 

Rapids. The Republican Spokesman-Review of Spokane and 
the Oregonian of Portland frequently issue special sections 
telling of progress on the federal dams in their localities. 


Indeed, the most conservative forces in the Northwest ap- 
prove what is taking place. Senator Rufus Holman of Ore- 
gon, supporter of that state’s anti-labor law, continually urges 
extension of the program started at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee. Yakima County is the nucleus of a vast public de- 
velopment in land usage. Yet Yakima voted decisively last 
autumn for the Washington initiative measure restricting the 
activities of organized labor. So did the counties located in 
the heart of the Coulee lands, the counties which have ac- 

(Continued on page 464) 
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It’s July 


in “Tenement-lown’” 


Summer beats down. Sticky, sweltering heat. More dirty clothes. 
Bigger washes. Yes, it’s July in “Tenement-Town.” 

If life there were a little easier, you’d find the housewives more 
willing to better their home conditions. And that’s where Fels-Naptha 
can often lend a hand. For Fels-Naptha brings extra help to do more 
washing and cleaning with less work and effort. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha. Two lively cleaners working briskly together—loosening 
stubborn grime without hard rubbing—getting things fresh and ene 
even in cool water. And that’s important in ““Tenement-Tawn.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


_ The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
INTER - AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Vol. I, No. 3 July, 1939 


Reinhard Maack The Germans of South Brazil 
Chester Lloyd Jones Sugar in Inter-American Relations 
German Arciniegas Journalism in Colombia 
Lewis Hanke Gilberto Freyre: Brazilian Social Historian 
British Columbia and 

the British Commonwealth 
Afro-Cuban Music 

Argentina, At Home and Abroad 
A New Role for the University 

* of Puerto Rico 

A. R. M. Lower The United States through Canadian Eyes 


In addition, a department of trade statistics and an entire 
section of book reviews. 


Frederic H. Soward 


Fernando Ortiz 
Patior 
Maria E. Machin 


40 cents per copy $1.50 per year 


41 HOLDEN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Editor: John I. B. McCulloch 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


FATHER COUGHLIN 
PRIEST AND POLITICIAN 


Don’t miss our Bulletin on this amazing phenomenon. Be 

among the first to have factual and unprejudiced revelations 

and analyses of this and other powerful propagandas. Join the 

Institute and receive its regular Bulletins plus Special Studies for 
personal use, lectures and group and club discussions. 

One year of Propaganda Analysis, Monthly Bulletins plus Special Studies 

—$2. Bound Volume I of first 16 Bulletins—$2. 

a Group Leader’s Guide for schools and study groups 

Special Offer —$2. Special Combination, All Three—$3.50. 
(md ea fay AE eS ee ea be Bt 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Dept. S—130 Morningside Dr., New York, 


O Enroll me as a Subseriber-Member. Send only next 12 Bulletins plus Special 
Studies, | enclose $2.00. 

0 Enroll me as a Subseriber- Member. 
three Publications. 1 enclose $3.50 


Send your Special Combination of all 
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RESORTS 


RELAX WITH PEOPLE WHOSE COMPANY 
YOU’LL ENJOY 


Rambling, 200-year-old, modernized farmhouse oper- 
ated by author and wife. 1,000 feet elevation, 800 
acred pine forest under New Hampshire benign Mt. 
Kearsarge. Bountiful table featuring home-baked 
breads and farm products. Game, fishing. Sports and 
forest trails for strolling or hiking. Lake with 
quarter-mile sandy beach nearby. 90 miles from 
Boston, 250 miles from New York. $15 week up. 


now. 7577 Survey. 


EATON GRANGE, Warner, N. H. 


works for you; 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques .. . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner at the water’s edge. . . . Superb 
food, tastefully served in a truly captivat- 
ing environment. 

Afternoon tea and light menus at the 
Old Mill. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet S 


The Silvermine 


The Galleries 


Taver 1) The Old Mill 


Non-display . . 
Minimum Charge 


1¥% miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY — mature, 
woman. Varied experience. Works agreeably 
and efficiently. Country or city. 7576 Survey. 


BOYS’ WORK DIRECTOR. Seven years experi- 
ence in Settlement Houses and private insti- 
tutions. Graduate Boy Scout Training Courses. 
Specialized in Junior Boy Work. Executive 
ability to handle volunteer workers. Available 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $15,000 


Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
serves to increase your 
salary; promotes you for high-salaried ex- paper, 15 cents 
ecutive positions at moderate cost; if you 
have earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write 


Promotion Service, Washington, D.C. ————_— sw 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. 


HERE You : 
WILL FIND for valuable information. 
CHARM, 

QUIET AND : : 

THE FINEST | Pogue i 
OF FOOD... 


Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LAURENCE ROBERTS 
LITERARY AGENT 


YOUR STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 
Sold. Editorially recognized personal aid in 
placement of manuscripts for new and 
established authors seeking publication. 
Information on request. 


59 West 42d Street, New York City 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display Se 


: : : $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street 


THE BOOK SHELF 


alert, college-trained 


ql 


iN 
ig My it 


Hi 


CAN WE CRUSH COMMERCIALIZED VICE? | 
by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. Z 
Professor in The Newman Foundation at the |) 
University of Illinois af 

The author lists the arguments of those who favos) 
Tegulation and then by factual evidence shows thie 
impossibility of regulation, concluding that ruthles) 
suppression is the only solution of the problem 


My 
[| 


ASSOCIATION PRESS a! 


347 Madison Avenue New York, N. vis 
No. 48 Executive’s a 


Rockwell Kent’s pictures—40 beautiful plate: 
to illustrate SHAKESPEARE, matted, suit- 
able for framing. One print autographed, | 
two in tint. Limited edition. Original price, 
$15.00. Our price, $8.75. 

Send for free descriptive circular of this and 

other book bargains. 
THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. 

333 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois: 


speeches, papers. Re- 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books.- 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc, All subjects, all languages. Send ~ 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We _ report — 
Promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD~ 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 2 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York Citys) 


| 
| 


| 
| 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the par: | 
which professional nurses take in the better 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.08 | 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y 


LANGUAGES : 
SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE : 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


- «+ 30c per line 
- «+ 5c per word 


New York 


cepted so enthusiastically the principle of public power and 
government responsibility for submarginal farming areas. 
Grant County, for example, voted for the anti-labor bill and 
also for a People’s Utility District to replace the Washington 
Water Power Company. Approval in the Northwest of the 
New Deal’s premier public works project has not meant, by 
any stretch of the imagination, approval of the New Deal’s 
attitude toward labor unions. 

Maybe there is a reason for this which is neither social nor 
economic. Perhaps it lies in the human love for magnitude 
and heroic deeds. About Grand Coulee there is a universality 
of appeal which no one can resist. The biggest structure on 
the planet; making the desert bloom; orchards where now 
sagebrush grows; power on the last frontier; the final wilder- 
ness reclaimed. These are phrases and objectives and aspira- 
tions which find acceptance among men of widely conflicting 
faiths. Secretary Ickes has, gathered inspiration at the foot of 
the towering bulwark, and so has Garet Garrett of the Satur- 
day Evening Post.The crown prince of Sweden was silent 
a moment as he viewed the barrier and the tunnels and the 
arid hills in the distance, and so was Professor Harold J. 
Laski. 

There it is across the river of which Thomas Jefferson 
dreamed—Grand Coulee! Millions of tons of concrete, mil- 
lions of tons of steel: a monument of our time, the mightiest 
rampart yet erected by any men in any nation at any time. 
Here is democracy in action; here something is really being 
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387 Washington Street Boston, Mass). 


done. The everlasting bickering over ideologies and isms and | 
theories seems far away now, as the concrete buckets move | 
up and down and the dam rises inch by inch above the water. | 
The people in Portland lost their savings in the Central 
Public Service debacle; the people in Spokane pay light rates” 
which are too high; thousands of farmers in the backwoods * 
have no electricity at all. And down in the river bed the 
foundations for the world’s biggest powerhouses take form. — 
The men and women on the Coulee lands have struggled 
with dry-farming long enough and must be rehabilitated 
now; on the roads from California and the Dust Bowl the — 
migratory workers look for a new chance in life. 

The sun drops behind the uplands and twilight shrouds 
the flats. The gaunt, tumble-down farms are black against 
the sky. A kerosene lamp flickers in the window of George 
Healy’s house. The wind comes up after the hush of sun- | 
down and stirs the sagebrush. There are ghosts abroad on 
the flats tonight. Off there on the far-away ridge is where 
the frontiersman stood, with the American flag whipping at 
his back, and claimed all this territory for the little Republic 
on the other side of the continent. Here thousands of men 
and women once fought a losing struggle with caked and 
crumbling soil—and at last gave up. Yet victory may still be 
theirs. The battle is not over. Down the long, rockbound 
corridor of the Coulee, high-voltage transmission lines soon 
will reach, and after them the surge of water that means fer- 
tility for the piece of land shaped like Africa. 
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FEATURES SCHEDULED 
FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


“ASSOCIATED FARMERS 


; Who backs the militant farmer's 
campaign for restrictive labor legisla- 
tion on the West Coast, and why? 
Richard L. Neuberger knows—and 
tells. 


| am FARM 


% 
Corn pickers, tractors, wheat com- 
bines, cotton choppers, cotton pickers 

—how do these mechanized agriculture 

ie affect life on the farm? Told in 

words and pictures by Virginia 

-Cocalis. 


: : 

Ee. 

E How a Wisconsin community re- 
pened and operated a famous mill on 

which its prosperity depended. Told by 

Carol Shafer. 


your friends can make a sociological 
study of your town as fascinating as a 
* game. 


x Robert Lamb shows how you and 


Read All of Them 
in Your Copy of 


HAWAII 


Louise Stevens explains why Hawaii 
is free of race prejudice despite its 
mixed population of Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipinos, Hawaiians and many Amer- 
icans. 


JOBS FOR YOUTH 


The story of an organization—told 
by William F. McDermott—which 
studies employment for youth in terms 
of growing, dying, | or dead-end op- 
portunities. 


TWO GERMANYS 


Klaus Mann, son of a famous exile, 
relates what he tells his lecture audi- 
ences about his country and its people 
—and about our onety and our own 


people. 


NEURATH NOW 


The scientific editor of the New 
York Times, Waldemar Kaempffert, 
brings us abreast of the work of Otto 
Neurath, the eminent inventor of Iso- 
type, used so frequently in Survey 
Graphic. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


(J one year for $3 OR [] two 
years for $5. [] I enclose pay- 
ment in full, OR [] I will 
pay in 30 days. 7-89 


ltl tt ted bhatt LL 


CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


112 East 19 Street Name 
New York City 
Enter my subscription for | Address 


WELLESLEY TO ILGWU 


Mary Bartlett describes the cateer 
a college girl found in the garment 
workers’ union. 


CELLAR CLUBS 


What is it like, George Stoney asks 
and answers, to be a New York youth 
who belongs to a cellar apartment, 
one of the urban substitutes for a 
country club? 


LIBERAL EDITORS 


Elizabeth McCausland contributes a 
vivid personality sketch of Waldo 
Cook, editor of the Springfield Repub- 
lican and one of the few surviving 
writers of the vanishing old liberal 
school. 


EDUCATION 


In sequence to Calling America, an 
enlarged special issue on Education in 
America will appear early in the Fall. 
Further details will be announced in a 
few months. 
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Ha r P Cr B O oks of Practical and Thought J | 


Appeal to Survey Readers — 


HUNGER AND HISTORY 
By E. PARMALEE PRENTICE 


What is the relation between hard times and hard governments, between » 


famine and war, between depressions and Fascism? Read this novel approach 
to the history of civilization—an examination of the food supply down 
through the ages showing the effect of want and abundance on the human 
mind. Fascinating facts culled from ancient writings give added historical 


BASIC TECHNICAL AIDS 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


SOCIAL AGENCY BOARDS 
And How te Make Them Effective 
By CLARENCE KING 

A manual on effective operation of 
all social agency boards, private and 
public. A standard best seller text 


among social workers, widely used 
and highly recommended. $1.25 


STUDIES IN GROUP BEHAVIOR 
Edited by GRACE L. COYLE 
“Excellent first-hand material for 

the sociologist—goes to what Cooley 


called ‘the roots of social knowledge!’”’ 
—ROBERT M. MACIVER. $2.75 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
By LOUIS S. REED 
“Both the general reader and the 
serious student of medical economics 
and health insurance can profit from 
reading Mr. Reed’s thoughtful book.” 
—SURVEY GRAPHIC. $3.00 
LABOR LAWS IN ACTION 
By JOHN B. ANDREWS 


“No present or prospective mem- 
bers of government departments con- 
cerned with labor law should fail to 
read this book.”—FRANCES PER- 
KINS in SURVEY GRAPHIC. 

$3.00 


PERSONAL FINANCE COMES 
OF AGE 


By M. R:’ NEIFELD 


An authoritative statement of the present 
legal, social and business status of the small 
loan business throughout the country. Both 
the social implications and methods of 
operation are set forth. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


ceo 


value. 
as significant and thought-provoking 
as they are new... 
CANFIELD FISHER. 


kkKkkk 
CALLING 
AMERICA 


Edited by 
RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


We have only a limited supply of 
this bound edition of the ENE 
special number of The Survey 
Graphic. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity to secure this historic docu- 
ment acclaimed in the press, on the 
radio, from the pulpit and platform 
as the most vital and informative 
presentation of the threats to 
democracy—and the way to over- 
come them. 


$3.00 


grand production.’’— 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. : 


“The best assemblage of material 
designed to wake up Americans to 
the magnitude of the current threat 
to democracy.” —HARRY ELMER 
BARNES. 


‘“‘Remarkable.’—NEW YORK 
IMES. 


With many illustrations by 
outstanding photographers, 
cartoonists and artists. 


In board binding . . Price $1.00 


SECURITY 
By RALPH BORSODI 


. a healthy protest against the cult of 


PROSPERITY AND 


bee . . - Both this book and Mr. Bor- 
sodi’s own experiments at Suffern deserve 
to be pondered and cautiously acted upon.’ 
Tih ee REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE $3.00 


. a gold mine of facts. 


”—_DOROTHY | 


49 EAST 33rd STREET, 


COOPERATION —A WAY 
OF PEACE 

By JAMES PETER WARBASSE 

President, Cooperative League of America  }j 


A provocative plea for the extension a 
cooperative principles and practices 
international trade as a means of promotin 
cha relations among the nations of th 
wor 


Hobby Books 


RECREATION WORKERS 


HANDICRAFTS AS A HOBBY 
By ROBERT E. DODDS 
17 handicrafts, many of them new, 


all of them practical, are here taught. 
step-by-step, as they have 


worked out in the classroom. Range 
from handweaving to bookmaking. 

Especially designed for recreation and 
group work. 


I u ustrated $1.75 


SILK SCREEN STENCIL CRAFT 
AS A HOBBY 


« By J. I. BIEGELEISEN 


This widely used commercial print- 
ing process can be successfully per- 
formed by amateurs in the workshop, 
school, home or institution, if simple 
instructions set forth in this book are 
followed. Especially destecet for 
work in occupational therapy 

ii Hustrated * $2.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOBBY 
By FRED B. BARTON 


A non-technical book on photog- 
graphy by an amateur for amateurs. 
For those who want to take good pic- 
tures with simple equipment and 
small expense. Splendid for use in 
organizing neighborhood camera 
clubs. With line drawings $2.00 


DON’T KILL THE GOOSE 


An answer to the question: who is the | 
goose that lays the golden egg of pros- 
perity—producer? consumer? governs 
ment? big business? 


By RYLLIS A. and OMAR P. GOSLIN| 


A sequel to the ,Popular volume, “Rich — 3 
an, Poor an,’ 


ful text. Explains why failure to utilize 


‘productive capacity occurs and how indi- Bs 


vidual standards of living can be improved. | 
Illustrated $2.50 q 


NEW YORK | 


using same ‘graphic 4 
technic—pictorial charts and simple, force- | 


